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Boston, Mass. 





TERMS: 


62.00 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if no 

uce. Postage free. Single copies $ 7 ” 

ous sending contributions to LHE PLOUGHMA} 

se in its columns must sign their name, not 
essarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 

i faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the | 
e-basket. All matter intended for publication 
ibe written on note size paper, with ink, and 


n but one side, 


espondence from practical farmers, giving the 
its of their -experience, is solicited” Letters 
‘ J be signed with the writer’s real name, in full 
ch will be printed or not, as the writer may 
sh - 


1 PLOUGHMAN offers gems advantages to adver. 
sers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
wtive and intelligent portion of the community. 


' ed as second-class mail matter. 
Our Bird Friends. 
{mong the birds that may be looked upon 
is helps to the farmer we do not include the 
birds of prey, as the eagles, hawks or owls, 


though it may be that some species of the 
two latter do help the farmer to a certain | 





extent by keeping down the number of | 
syuirrels, gophers and field mice, that might 
become a nuisance if too abundant, and the | 
screech owl does destroy some of the night- | 
« beetles and moths, and perhaps some | 
varieties of catepillars,but the others,like the | 
crow, are too fond of the eggs and young of 
other insect-eating birds to please us, to say 
nothing of the liking of the crow for the 
sprouting corn. The black-billed cuckoo | 
has alsoafaney for robbing the nest of 
smaller birds, and sometimes fur small 
fruits, but is so cowardly as to be driven 
away by almost any one of the other birds 
if detected. But its food is said to be prin- 
‘ipally inseets and larva, which are almost 
the exclusive diet of the yellow-billed va- 


\llof the woodpecker family are insect 
eaters, preferring the eggs and larva to the | 
perfect insect. The red-headed woodpecker | 

ms more fond of cherries, and sometimes | 

icking into larger fruit or ears of green 
corn than the others; yet, as its food is 
mostly of inseets, it, like the others of that 
uily, may be said to be a help to the 
farmer. That any of them injures the tree 
hy sucking sap or by the holes they make | 
: hunting inseets, or in which to build their | 
nests, we very much doubt. 

All cf the swifts or swallows subsist 
ipon such insects as they can eatch while 

ying, though we have known them to tly 
so low as to catch grasshoppers, especially 
if they can get some animal to start them 
It used to be a pleasure to us to see 
them tly infront of a dog we owned and 
tempt him to chase them, while they 

swung backward andé forward in front of 
him,catehing the insects he started from the 

iss. When they had caught enough they 

t back to the barn uninjured. 
lhe whippoorwill and the night hawk or 
\| bat, and the chuekwills widow of the 
Southern States are great destroyers of in- 

ts, working more in twilight or cloudy | 

s than in bright sunshine or after dark. 

' king bird feeds mostly upon insects 
wight upon the wing, and so do those | 

)wn as the tly catchers, whose habits well | 
lain the name, and the pewee or phebe | 

ix, of Which there are two species in New | 

«land during the summer, going South in | 
ter, as, indeed, do most of those which | 

! principally upon insects. 

he several varieties of thrush and the | 

are great devourers of insects, and it 
| 
| 


1 record that Mr. Trouvelot of Medford, | 
he was engaged in trying to make silk | 
i: the cocoons of the gypsy moth, said | 
it the robin troubled him more than any 
bird, or all others put together. He 
that when he placed two thousand of | 
Lona serub oak, they were all eaten by | 
rds and robins in a few days. We wish 
lad been his whole supply of them. 
robin and the several thrushes are 
pal among those that seek out their 
unong the grubs, cutworms and other 
i the soil, and either one of them will 
out one-half its own weight ina day. 
ight not to be unwilling to contribute 
cherries or peas to such birds. 
‘brown or red thrasher, the cat bird, 
{ which have been called New Eng- 
uocking birds, and the true mocking | 
weall insect eaters, and while they 
themselves more to the thick 
than tothe orchard and garden, they | 
ut those places from being so over- | 
ed as to swarm from there into the | 
ated fields. The bluebird is also a | 
uown insect eater, seldom troubling | 
the weed seeds, as it migrates when 
sect supply grows scarce. | 
wrens, the chickadee and others of | 
tnouse family, and the nuthatch all | 
~t on the eggs or larve of insects, and 
igh sometimes accused of picking the 
if trees, it is not improbable that when 
io so it is because there is ‘a worm in 
id,” though when the ground is cov- 
vith snow they like the weed seeds or 
crumbs from the house, at least such 
iain here during the winter, of which 
link there is but one of the wrens. 
of the warblers have been seen to take 
son the wing, but this is not common 
+ those that are most frequently found. 
‘© warblers, at least twenty-five varie 
ave been identified in New England. 
edar bird, sometimes called the cherry 
. because of its liking for that fruit, de- 
*:coys many inseets when there are no cher- 


> NEW ENGLAN 


| but none of them have been accused of dam- 
aging cultivated crops to any extent, except- 


| slaughtered by the thousands. 


_ they feed them and themselves on insects. 


| for their depredationg in the grain fields, but 


| eat fruit and berries. The grazkles are seed 


| other birds. 


| more than on other food, though the quail, 
| whose call of ‘* more wet ”’ or ** Bob White ”’ 


| resort to the shore to pick up grasshoppers, 


| cultivated fields, gardens and orchards, and 


| State. 


| or apparently well cured, for we think the 


would get in loading and unloading, would 
|dry out the moisture and leave 


| cured hay on the wagons, driven it into the 


| the milch cows before or after the calf drops, 
| or for breeding ewes when the lambs are 


‘it should be cut the previous afternoon, | 
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| The several species of native sparrows 


and finches, the bunting, the grosbeaks and | 


the bobolinks, are principally seed eaters, 
though some of them do catch insects also, 


ing the bobolink, which becomes known as 
the reed Bird in the middle States, and the 
rice bird farther south, where they are 
I In New 
England they are not known to damage any 
crops, and while rearing young at the least, 


The blackbirds are disliked by the farmers 


the meadow lark seldom touches anything 
but insects. The orioles are principally in- 
sect eaters, though the orchard oriole will 


eaters, and one species, often called corn 
blackbird, will eat the eggs and young of 
In this list we have included 
nearly all the birds that feed upon insects 


used to be familiar, is said to destroy many 
insects, and some of the smaller water birds 


crickets and probably other insects. 

But the farmer should not destroy or let 
any one else destroy any of those we have 
classed as insect eaters. Protect them from 
gunners, crows, corn blackbirds and the 
English sparrow as far as possible, and by 
kind treatment encourage their visits to the 


we may hear less of the cry that insects in- 
crease every year. The list of the farmer’s 
bird friends is searcely complete without 
reference to that ‘* quare burrd ”? anewly im- 
ported help we once had on the farm called 
her mistress to see. It was a fine, fat toad, 





one whose voracious appetite would de- | 
mand about half his weight in insects each | 
day to satisfy. 





i cal 
Farm Hints for July. 
PROSPECTS FOR HAY. | 
From what we have seen when riding on 


| 


| the steam or electric cars around Boston we 


think there will be a good crop of hay, and 
that of very good quality, in this part of the 
The abundant rains of May and the 
eool weather which has followed them , 
caused it to set unusually thick at the bot- 
tom, and to grow slowly, with more of the 
fine grass and more clover than we have 
seen for several years. There has not been 
much cut in June, but if July weather is 
favorable for cutting and curing it, we may | 
expect a nutritious hay, with a goodly pro- 
portion of the proteids, so that it will prove | 
good for milch cows, breeding stock and | 


| working animals. 


The crop is likely to be later than usual | 
before being ready to cut and cure, and it | 
may require more care to get it well cured, | 


grass that shoots up rapidly in a warm May, | 
and appears to be nearly ripe when cur, 

often is not cured enough. There is more | 
sap in the stalk near the ground than there | 
appears to befrom the dry appearance of | 
the tops, and it does not get dried out, nor is 


| too ripe before cutting. 
will be better, whether wanted for food or | 


STON, MASS., 
THE JULY HAKVESTS, 

Farmers in this section do not have much 
grain to harvest, but they do in many places 
where this paper circulates ; and while those 
who have grown grain for many years 
should need no advice from us, our obser- 
vation among them has been that many let 
their grain stand too iong before cutting. 
The best time, we think, should be when 
about one-third of the straw has turned yel- 
low. Inavery dry season this may begin 
at the ground, and if the heads are not 
well filled at that time, so that ‘they 
bend with the weight of the grain, 
they are at least about as good as they 
will be later on, for they are not draw- 
ing much from the soil. But when the 
heads are well filled and begin to turn yel- 
low, while the lower stalks are green, they 
are fully ready to harvest, as the stalk will 
furnish the sap to -complete their-growth. 
Thus will the grains prove plump and of 
the best quality for milling, and yet will 


not scatter out and waste as they do when 
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motfa, selecting such varieties as are 
known to yield well, yet we would prefer to 
také Oar plants from a bed that was set in 
the apring that were not allowed to bear 
this <year, than from such as have borne a 
mosfiabundant crop and perhaps exhausted 
theif vitality. Some claim to get good 
plants from such vines by fertilizing them 
after the fruit is off. 
<a CARE OF STOCK. 

This might almost be summed up in a sin- 
gleparagraph. Do not work too hard dur- 
ing the extreme heat of the day, and gee 
thatthey have food enough and plenty of 
-purt, clean fresh water. Many might think 
this‘applied only to the working teams, but 
it also applies to the cowsand sheep. If the 
pastures are so poor that they must travel 
milgs in the hot sun to get their food, and 
perBaps not enough of that, and if they have 
not water suitable to drink, the cows get 
feverish, and cannot give good wholesome 
milk. As much depends upon this as on 
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The straw also 


for bedding. 
Market gardeners and growers of berries 


| the temperature at which the milk is kept 
after it is drawn. Sheep can feed in the 
early morning, and find grass moist with 
| dew, but the cows do not unless they are 
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of June, before it is one-half blossomed, | 
and cured and put into the barn in the right | 
condition,! believe there will not be a pound | 
of it that the cattle will not eat. 

“The successful growing of red clover is no | 
longer an experiment npon our farms. One | 
of the most successful ways now practiced | 
in Vermont for seeding lands to clover is in | 
a well-prepared corn field. Clover seed | 
sown in the first days of July, with corn | 
standing a foot or more high, will be well | 
protected from the parching sun, and will 
make sufficient growth to stand our winters. 
On rich and heavy soil twelve pounds to the 
acre,with three or four quarts of timothy, is 
sufficient, but upon lighter and dryer land 
sixteen pounds, with about the same amount 
of timothy, will generally give better results. 
Clover sod should be plowed at least every 
two years. It has been ascertained that 
clover turf has nearly the same tonnage in 
roots that it has in hay, and that these roots | 
are of great value as a fertilizer, adding | 
humus to the soil,a necessary element of | 
plant growth, hence the advantage of fre- 
quent plowing of clover.”’ 

‘* 1 wish to empbasize the importance of 
early cutting of hay. Practice, science, ob- 
servation and good sense all combine their 
testimony in favor of early-cut hay, in re- 
gard to its composition and digestibility. All 
scientists tell us that young grasses while 
rapidly growing contain more protein—the 
most costly food element to buy—and less 
fibre than mature ones. The stock in our 
June pastures confirm these claims. We 
are also advisedly admonished that grass, 
in ripening, transmits a large part of its 
protein and starch from the leaves and 
stems to the seeds, which are seldom if ever 
digested. Generally they are lost in curing 
together with the over-ripened leaves. In 
the language of the scientist, ‘The hay 
made from fully ripe grass is essentia!ly 
straw.’ ”’ : 

FORAGE CROPS, 

As the value ot ensilage for the dairy 
farmer is becoming generally recognized, 
and many of our successful farmers have 
found the soiling sysiem (the growing of | 
crops to be cut and fed green) more satis- | 
factory than depending entirely upon past- | 











ures, it may be well to consider briefly a few | 
of the crops which are used for these pur- | 
| poses. 

We wish to call the attention of those | 
farmers who have never used ensilage to | 
‘ the fact that it has been demonstrated over | 
and over again that ensilage is one of the 
cheapest feeds that the farmer can pro- 


,duce, and one of the most palatable 
| rations. While traveling in various parts of 


| the State, whare farmers’ institutes have | 
| been held, we have noticed that farmers | 
| who lave been using ensilage testify | 
strongly to the above statement. We would | 
suggest, along the line of improved farming, | 
that the farmer who is keeping from six to | 
ten cows cannot afford to carry his herd | 
through another winter without making use | 
of a good ensilage crop. 
Corn is, of course, the standard ensilage 





will find much to harvest this month, and | left in the field over night. The swine also | 


they should also try to fit the land from ; need good cool water in hot days, and a | silage. 
| which these crops are taken, so that another | 


it left to stand in the heap long enough to ‘crop may be grown either for harvesting 


sweat it out. We have been an advocate of 


| this fall or next spring. 


Among the crops 


early cutting and opposed to too much dry- | that may be so used are the cabbages, cauli- 


ing in the sun, but some of those who have 
become converted to these ideas have gone to 
the other extreme, and have put in hay which 
did not equal their expectations when they 
came to use it. We would put none in the | 


| flowers and celery. 


THE DUST MULCH. 


Nearly all will try to keep the weeds | 


killed in the growing crops, but there is still 


mow that had not stood in the heap or on | as much need of stirring the soil when there 


the wagon from three or four in the after- | 
noon until ten or eleven the next day, and in 
the case of that with very coarse stalks we 
would prefer another twenty-four hours; 
then a little airing, perhaps no more than it 


it still 
bright, green and sweet. We name those 
hours, that the partially cured or well-cured 
hay may not be handled while there is any 
dew-on it. 

We have on signs of rain loadea partly 


barn and allowed it to stand over night or 
longer, driven it out and unloaded, then 
shook it out and began at once to joad it up | 
to take inand put in the mow. While the | 
whole process did not take an hour to un-| 
load, it was astonishing what a change took | 
place in the hay in that time. | 

} 





If we have wet weather in July to make | 
up for the dryness of June, we may look for 
a geod second crop on good soils, and while | 
many look upon rowen hay as light and | 
flashy feed, 
makes it easily digestible and well fitted for 


expected, before they can be put on grass, 
and also for young calves in early spring. 
The process described above i. the only one 
adapted to the perfect curing of the rowen 
hay, and in order to have it at its best to put 
in heaps at three o’clock in the afternoon, 


unless the day is cloudy, and may be left 
over night as it falls, and should not be 
stirred until itis weli dried. Left in this 
condition, neither dew nor rain will injure 
it, until it-begins to dry out. 

LATE FODDER CROPS. 

The prospects of a good hay crop should 
not prevent the sowing of other crops for 
fodder this month, if there is time to put 
them in. Hungarian grass, millet, oats and 
barley, rutabaga turnips, and possibly some 
of the newer fodder plants, may be put in 
this month, and even fodder corn we have 
known to do well sown early this month, 
though not as well as when sown earlier. 
Some of these may be needed as green fod- 
der if there is a fall drought, and if not they 
can be cured for winter use. Such of the 
turnips as are not too valuable for feeding, 








ts or other small fruits, and the vireos 
‘st, if not quite, feed upon insects from 
“sg to the pupa, rejecting but few of any 





or will not sell for more than twenty-five 
| eents a bushel, will make good feed for dry 





cows and young cattle, or for sheep,.next 
| winter. 





are no weeds. The soil kept fine and dry by 


frequent cultivation has as much effect in 


preventing the evaporation of the moisture 
below as would a mulch of straw, and it has 
also the advantage of absorbing nitrogen, if 
not from the atmosphere, at least that which 
may be absorbed by water and brought 
down in the rainfall and the fogs. Ina dry 
time, if there is three inches of firm, dry 
soil on the surface, very little moisture will 
rise through it, although it will usually be 
found that immediately Below that is 
damp soil, with more water content than 
would be found at the same depth beneath 
a soil baked hard on the surface. When the 


| soil reaches this last condition the more 


quickly it is stirred the better for the grow- 


| ing crops. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER GRAIN. 
The earlier the field in which winter wheat 
is to be sown is plowed, and the more times 
it has been worked over and fitted for weed 
seeds to germinate and worked again to 
destroy them, the better the chance fora 


its very succulent character | good crop of wheat, which will start to grow 


almost as soon as the seed is sown, and will 
neither be choked nor robbed of plant food 
or moisture by the growing weeds. Land 


| also shouid be prepared for seeding to grass 


without grain, if this is to be done in August 
or September. If about one pound of the 
flat or English turnips to the acre is sown 
with the grass some of them may be pulled 
for market or for stock feeding, and those 
that are not harvested will return as they 
decay as much and probably more of fer- 
tility to the soil as they have taken from it. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN WORK. 


There is ever something to be done in the 
orchards by those who look for it. The in- 
sects have not yet all been destroyed, and 
those unfortunate places where the gypsy 
moth has gained a foothold are but now be- 
ginning to suffer from this year’s crop of 
the pest. If States and towns will not fight 
against them individuals must, if they wish 
to produce any green thing. Grape vines 
that are growing too rank need to be pinched 
back. Fruit that has set too heavy a crop 
should be thinned. The bush fruits should 
have superfluous canes cut out as soon as 
the fruit has been picked, and search 
made for indications of rust on blackberries 
or the raspberry bushes. If found, cut out 
all stems that are diseased and spray the 
sound ones well, either with sulphate of 
copper, one pound in fifteen to twenty-five 
gallons of water, or with the Bordeaux 


| little green food if confined to their pens. 


H 
| 
> 





The Hay Crop. 


| in this climate. 


crop. There are various opinions as to 
which are the best varieties of corn for en- 
We think it has been thoroughly 
demonstrated, however, that it is best to 
plant a variety that will mature fairly well 
The Sanford, a white flint 


Notwithstanding the increased use of en-| corn, of medium size, has been grown in 


| silage and various supplemental crops in 
recent years, the hay crop is still one of the | 


believe that many of the farms of Maine are 
‘capable of producing more tons of hay to 
the acre than they are producing at present. 
Mr. Dana H. Morse of Randolph, Vt., who 


earliest possible time after plowing that the 
soil can be well fitted for the purpose. 
Heavy soil plowed in July and August and 
fertilized with ten or fifteen two-horse loads | 
of fine stable manure, spread evenly upon | 
the inverted sod land, thoroughly harrowed | 
and pulverized, can be seeded to redtop | 
as late as the 15th of September, with | 
good results. About six pounds of redtop | 
to the acre, sowed any time when the land 
is ready, with the aadition of the same 
quantity of alsike clover, sowed in the | 
early spring following, will make quite a | 
heavy stand at first ectting, and will come to 
full blossom at the second cutting in Sep- 
tember. Alsike clover will thrive on very 
wet soil, and the combination makes an ex- 
cellent feed for all kinds of stock, while the 
quantity will be entirely satisfactory, as 
two crops a year for two successive years | 
will be produced. 

“For commercial purposes timothy hay | 
finds the most ready market, but for feeding 
value, except possibly for horses, it is 
among the poorest grasses grown upon the | 





for its growth and 
leguminous plants, as clover, peas, beans, | 
ete.,can take up nitrogen from the air, | 


and can grow without being manured with 


| 


Another and | 


izer by growing clover? 
no less important reason for 
ing clover is its feeding value 


compared with other grasses. It 





the best. 


most important crops of the farm, and we , farmers, we would place oats and peas. 


| after blossoming, befure the seed has set. 


| ment Agriculture. 


farmer should secure this costly fertil-| mulate moisture in the soil so that we 


grow- | droughts. 
as ure the soil must be ina finely pulverized 
has | condition. 
been stated on good authority that clover | parts with. its moisture, either through 
hay contains about twice as much protein | soaking down into the subsoil or being 
as hay from the common grasses, much | carried away by the winds and sun. Deep 
more fat and rather more carbohydrates. | plowing is necessary at first, but surface 
Also I have found it té be the hay which | cultivation thereafter is best. 
dairy cows and young stock of all kinds like | inches of top soil that is finely pulverized , 
If clover hay is cut in the month | may then dry out by the hot weatherand sympathy. 


Maine for the silo with excellent results. 
Next to corn, as a forage crop for Maine 
We 
believe a more general use of oats and peas | 
for summer feeding would tend to decrease | 
the cost of milk production. After the land 
is plowed, the peas should be sowed broad- 


In this 
Then 


For late 





WHOLE NO. 

winds, but the roots uf the plants will find 
a moist subsoil which they can run down to. 
This is beneficial to the plants because it 





| strengthens their power of resistance to 


drought and makes them sturdier and more 
vigorous growers. Surface feeding plants 
are always the first to succumb to drought. 

One should use the roller more freely 
on soils to store up moisture against a 
drought. This is particularly true on very 
light, loose soils where the capillary open- 
ings are always so large that water passes 
too readily upward and aownward. The 
roller compresses this soil and makes it 
firmer, so the movement of the water is 
slower. Rapid movement of the water 
in the soil, either upward or downward, 
is to be avoided. The soil that holds it and 
refuses to part with it is what we need. We 
can get such mechanical conditions in almost 
any soil if we plow, harrow, cultivate and 
roll properly. Such preparations against 
drought are the best that can be done, for if 
the dry spell does not appear the plants will 
be benetited by the cultivation to such an 
extent as to pay for all the trouble. 

New Hampshire. W. E. FARMER. 





Dipping for Parasites. 

Parasites of all kinds are not only injuri- 
ous to the wool of sheep, but to the health 
of the animals as well, and dipping to de- 
stroy them should be resorted to wher- 
ever and, whenever they are present at 
shearing time. ‘There is no other way 
to remove the troublesome pests except 
by repeating dipping, and sometimes it 
requires a good many to accomplish the 
desired end. Ticks will worry the thin, 
weak sheep more than the strong: ones, 
and they seem to congregate on them in 
such numbers as to cause their death. 
Sometimes the ticks appear on the sheep 
shortly after dipping, and the impression 
is made that the dipping did not free them 
from the parasites; but this is a mistake. 
The trouble was that the ticks were in 
the sheds or stables where the sheep 
were kept, and by putting the animals 
back in their infested quarters the ticks 
soon covered them again. The living 
quarters of the sheep must also be treated 
with the solution by spraying and washing 
and in this way we protect the animals from 
a future invasion. A second dipping should 
follow the first about ten days later, and 
the living quarters should also receive a 
second spraying. Sometimes where the par- 
asites are very numerous a third dipping 
and spraying may pay. 

There are many kinds of solution for 
dipping sheep, and most of them have 
their virtues and also their disagreeable 
features. Tobacco stems furnish one of 
the cheapest and most effective dips, but 
the solution has the disadvantage of be- 
ing very obnoxious to both the animals 
and the workers. The results, however, 
are not atall injurious. There is no per- 
manent sickness or injury caused by this. 
One might feel a little nauseated at times 
in the work, and the sheep may even 
show signs of sickness, but no actual in- 
jury will result therefrom, while all the 
parasites will be effectually destroyed. The 
solution should be made strong and at a 
proper temperature to keep the sheep from 
getting a chill, and they should be held 
under forat least one good minute. That 
should prove sufticient for the most obstinate 
cases. S. W. CHAMBERS. 

New York. ‘ 
_—-S>o—___—_——- 

Wet Weather Crops. 
The continued wunseasonable weather 





has been very successful in raising hay upon | cast at the rate of about one bushel per threatens many Vermont dairymen witha 
| his farm, was one of the speakers who ad- ‘acre. Then the land should be thoroughly | partial failure of the corn crop, and many 
' dressed the farmers of Maine along this line | harrowed and fitted for the oats. 
‘this spring. The following are some of his | way the peas will be covered deeply. 
suggestions to the hay producers of Maine: | the dats may be sowed broadcast, using two during the coming winter. 
‘One of the best methods of raising very | to three bushels of seed per acre. 
heavy grass, on either wet or dry land, is | forage barley may be substituted for the State, with much hope of maturing it. If 
found in returning sod lands to grass at the | oats. 


are querying what they may do to provide a 
sufficient supply of forage for their cows 
It is now too 
late to plant corn in most portions of the 


some small variety of Canada corn be 


Hungarian and the millets also have their planted on exceptionally early pieces, and 


place as forage crops. They can be sown | 


late, in fact, should not be sown until all | pe attained. 


if frosts hold off late in the fall, success may 
The chances are, however, 


danger of frost is over, develop rapidly, and | against rather than in favor of late planting 
are valuable supplemental crops in seasons | on the generality of farms. 


of short hay crops. They are very deplet- | 


As makeshifts ‘in this contingency the 


ing to the soil, however, and care must be | Experiment Station advises that corn be 
exercised in harvesting and feeding them. sown thickly, broadcast, with a view of 
When used for hay they should be cut soon | haying it; or that millet, éither the Hun- 


Crimson clover is a valuable forage crop, | 


both for soiling and for late fall pasture. | uncommon 


garian or Japanese varieties, be grown. 


The sowing of corn for hay is not an 
practice in the Northwest. 


As it is an annual and grows rapidly, it Corn hay makes veryenutritious and well- 


can be seeded in corn or after 
of early potatoes, without 


with regular rotations. It is also 


a crop | relished forage, and a considerable amount 
interfering | of digestible food may be grown in this 
use- | way. 


The curing of corn hay is somewhat 


ful as a cover crop, and we believe tha- difficult, but not impossible in the sunny 
no crop to be plowed in will fertilize the days of late August and early September‘ 


soilany better, at the same expense, than | 


The millets are well-known plants which 


crimson clover.—Bulletin of Maine Departt | make a quick, rank growth of fairly nutri- 





Preparing®’ for Droughts. 


tious forage. 
as silo, hayed, or fed green. 
ever, millet silage is not a success. 
| are few farms in 
A look ahead is worth more than a dozen | garian or 
farm, as analysis has frequently proven. glances behind, unless the latter are used to pe sown and 
Besides, it is purely a surface grass, de-| draw a lesson from. After the drought itis stage for 
pending almost wholly upon soil fertility | poor consolation to say that if we had done | most, seventy days. 


They may be either put in the 
Asarule, how- 
There 
Vermont where Hun- 
Japanese millet may not 
brought to the proper 
haying in sixty, or, at the 
Millet should be 


production. It | soand so the crops would have been saved. | cut before the seeds begin to harden and 
has been discovered that the so-called | It is better to be prepared for adrought early | yefore the stalks begin to get woody. When 


in the season, and to do this 1s simply to the plant reaches this stage of its growth, 
give the crops the cultivation they actually | the hay is unpalatable and yields poor re- 
need. First we should do our spring plowing | turns. About half a bushel of seed may be 


have a surplus to withstand any ordinary 
but to retain a surplus of moist- 


Lumpy and ecloddy soil soon 





The few 


nitrogen, if the soil contains phosphoric acid | as early as possible, and then the harrow | ysed to the acre. 
and potash. Since nitrogen costs the farmer | and cultivator should follow the plow at | 
from fifteen to twenty cents a pound, if | regular intervals. 
purchased, is it not important that the | deep and continued cultivation we accu- 


It should be said once more that these 


By giving early and | procedures are simply makeshifts and un- 
| Satisfactory, as cbmpared with corn grown 


in anormal year. Many Vermont farmers, 


however, are up against a hard proposition 
this year, and cannot do as well as if nature 


had favored them. 


So long as young men continue beginning 
informal conversations with young women 


whom they chance to meet on the sidewalks, 





pocket-books are likely to change their loca- 
tions. 
sumptuous in expecting very much general 


But isn’t the young man rather pre- 
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Testing the Cows. 


Before weeding out stock on the dairy 
an actual test. of each cow should be 
made and conducted over a period of 
several months. The test should be im- 
partial and conducted in the interests of 
the cows themselves. It will not pay to 
keep the cows that fall below the standard 
of milk and cream production, and it will 
be found that every year there will be 
more or less changein the animals. Cows 
that last year held a good record may 
show signs of failure this season. This 
may be due to age, the food or other causes. 
If the cause cannot be removed or remedied 
it is time to replace the animal by better 


producers. Just now good milch cows 


are high priced, and it may pot pry) 


tu be too exacting in weeding out stock 
if new ones are to be purchased to 


take their place. On the other hand, there | 


was never a better time to sell animals 
which are not paying for their keep. Mar- 


ket prices are high for cattle, and by a little | 


judicious feeding and fattening an old cow 
that has lost its usefulness may be made to 
how up wellat the vutcher’s stall. W ith 
grain and all feed high it will not pay to 
earry on the list longer than necessary any 
eows which are not making good records or 
showing promises for the future. 


Dairying pays today and will pay bet- | 


ter in the next year or two for the simple 
reason that farmers are going to raise 
beef cattle for market instead of dairy 
COWS. 
have already stimulated breeders and 
farmers to greater efforts in this direction. 
In the desire to get returns for their money 
as quickly as possible in beef cattle, the 


dairy cow will be overlooked, and within | 


a year or so there will be a dearth of good 
milkers. 
ests will have a boom. 


for butter and milk are bound to increase. 


This nearly always follows a boom in beet | 
cattle, but oftentimes not until six to twelve 


months after. E. P. SMITH. 


Ohio. 





——__ -. > o— 
To Cheese Factory Patrons. 


The Hartford Cheese Company, Hart- | 
ford, Mich., has issued a circular contain- | 
ing the following list of don’ts to each of | 
its patrons. They are given from ‘several | 
years’ observation, and they will be of | 


benefit to patrons, if followed: 
1. Don’t hurry or worry the cow. } 
2, Don’t milk until the flank and udder 


have been thoroughly brushed (washed | 


would be better) as itis the dust from cows 


or barn that makes Tyrotoxicon of milk | 


poison. 


3. Don’t expect good, clean, pure milk 
from a dirty barn; sweep .overhead and | 


side walls. 

4. Don’t wet fingers in the milk when 
milking; it is a nasty way. 

5. Don’t leave milk where it will take 
odors from barn or outbuildings. 

G. Don’t leave can uncovered in the rain 
or remove the cream, as we use the Babcock 
test, and it isa violation of the State law to 
remove the cream. 

7. Don’t think that setting milk in cold 
water is sufticient, but stir, stir, stir, as 
aeration is as important as cooling. 

8. Dou’t allow hired man to sit on milk 
stand and smoke, as it will scent the milk. 

9, Don’t keep milk drawer waiting or ask 
him to drive in for milk; have stand beside 
the road, as his time is precious and his load 
is perishable. 

10. Don’t find fault and discourage others, 
until you have investigated at the factory. 

11. Don’t forget to call at factory when- 
ever e@onvenient, as the cheesemaker is 
working for you for 15 cents per pound of 
cheese. 

Average test of milk, 3.8; average yield of 


cheese to milk, 1 to 10; average yield of | 


cheese to butter fat, 25 to 1. 
are 
The Hay Trade. 
The general condition of the hay market 
is practically unchanged from last week, so 
far as choice and high-grade offerings are 


concerned. As many arrivals are made up| 
of undesirable qualities and this stock is | 


The high prices for beef cattle 


Then it is that the dairy inter- | 
There will be a| 
premium for good dairy cows, and prices | 








~ Ltr er 


not so much in demand as the higher grades, | 


a depressing effect and decline in prices 


for the low grades are noticed. New| 


hay is beginning to show itself at some 
points and with constantly improved 
prospects, for the new crop. traders 


are not free buyers. While the yield is re- | 


ported short in some States and parts of 
States, yet indications point to a sufficient 
tonnage to meet requirements. They also 
show that clover and clover-mixed stock 
will be predominant. We trust the liberal 
amount of weeds which show in some fields 
may not be the ruling condition. 

An Jefferson County, N.Y., the old hay 
has all been bought up, but as the market 
has been fairly good it has gone forward, 
and there is not the usual amount stored 
for August and September shipments. The 
new crop bids fair to be a large one, but very 
little of it is timothy, 90 per cent. or more 
being clover and clover-mixed. Owing to 
the wet weather the haying season will be 
somewhat later than usual. The hay crop 
is a large and bulky one, and it is hoped 
good weather may prevail while farmers 
are securing it. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives the follow- 
ing table as showing the highest prices for 
hay in the markets mentioned from June 1 
to 27: Boston $18.50, New York $18.50, 
Brooklyn $20, Jersey City $19, Philadel- 
phia $16, Pittsburg $14.50, Kansas City $12, 


with prairie hay selling at $9.50, Duluth | 


$12, with prairie hay selling at $8.50, Minne- 
apolis $11.50, with prairie hay selling at 
$7.50, Baltimore $15.50, Cincinnati $13.50, 
Saw Francisco wheat hay $12, Chicago 
$14.50, prairie “selling at $11.50, St. Louis 
$14.50, prairie selling at $9. 

It is reported that the hay crop in the 
north of England and Scotland is hopeless. 
There will be but little hay made unless 
radical changes take place. An unusual 
rainfall has occurred there during the sea- 
son. This may make an English market 
for more American hay. 


The Watertown (Jefferson Co., N. Y.) | 


Times says: ‘‘The cool weather and 
abundant moisture had been exceedingly 
favorable for grass, and a good crop of hay 
is assured, especially on new meadows. 
The growth of clover is very heavy, but 
weeds are numerous. The timothy shows 
the effect of the severe May frosts aud is 
shorter than usual.”’ 

The large proportion of pay now arriving 
n New York is su far off in appearance as 
0 put prices in buyers’ favor, and this is 
ik ely to be the case with the future hand- 
ling of the old hay crop, which often con- 
tains the endings of barns. Strictly prime 
hay holds its ninety-five cents quotation, 
but everything below that quality feels the 
effect of any degree of pre-arrival. 

Receipts have run above summer require- 
ments and the tone of the price list is slow. 
The high-priced grades of hay, say prime 
and number one, have begun to feel the cur- 
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tailment of demand, owing to the customary 
| departure of many fine teams to temporary 
| country homes. No-grade or rejected hay 


|has had slow outlet this year. In| 


past years scrapings and endings of 
| barns could be turned over to the use of 
| poor miserable horses that dragged ped- 
| lar’s wagons, or steeds on the slow horse- 
| car routes. Now the horses which perform 
| any line of street hauling are animals worthy 
| of their keep, and it is useless for shippers 
| to try to use New York city as a market for 
| off-quality hay 

The receipts of hay and straw in New 
York city, by all routes for the week, are 

'as follows: Hudson River Railroad, 2350 
| tons ; Erie Railroad, 1590 tons; Pennsylyania 
| Railroad, 450 tons; Delaware & Lacka- 
| wanna Railroad, 50 tons; West Shore Rail- 
| road, 330 tons; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 650 
| tons; Baltimore Railroad, 360 tons; Central 
| of New Jersey, 490 tons; River boats, 1270 
tons; Canal boats, 1453 tons; total 9013 tons, 
against 9143 tons the previous week. 

Of this week’s total 1209 tons by canal 
were for export direct. Exports of hay in 
bales for the week as follows: Southamp- 

| ton 1182 bales, London 13,132 bales, Liver- 
pool 6309 bales, Progresso 2192 bales, Man- 
| tanzas 50 bales, San Juan 30 bales, Kingston 
'10 bales, Barbadoes 200 bales, Demararra 
| 300 bales. Total exports 23,741 bales, against 
| only 16,542 bales exported for the previous 
| week, . 
<-> 

Butter Market. 

The decline in the price of butter in New 
York and other western points has caused 
| @ weaker feeling here, and a decrease in de- 

mand, for buyers do not like to take goods 
on a declining market. On Monday butter 
could have been sold at 224 cents, but hulders 
wanted 22? or 23 cents. Tuesday they were 
willing to accept 224 cents, and buyers would 
not pay over 22 cents for the best creamery 
| lots. Good firsts sold at 21 to 214 cents, 
| seconds at 19 to 20 cents. Eastern creamery 

dull at 24 cents and fair to good 20 to 21 
cents. Boxes are selling fairly well, and 
prints are dull. Beth held at 22 to 224 cents 
for extra Northern creamery, 21 cents for 
extra dairy and 19 to 20 cents for fair to 
good. Dairy in tubs, extra, Vermont 21 
cents, New York 20} cents, firsts 19 to 20 
cents. Only small lots of imitation cream 
ery offering at 20 cents for extra and 19 
cents for firsts. Ladles quiet at 18 to 
19 cents. Renovated choice at 19} to 20 
‘cents, and common to good 18 to 19 cents. 
Jobbing rates 1 to 3 cents a pound higher. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 








week ending June 28 were 41,262 tubs and 
36,098 boxes, a total weight of 2,143,108 
pounds, against 2,176,299 pounds the previous 
week and 2,152,217 pounds the corresponding 
' week last year. Included in last year’s 
receipts were 234,675 pounds in transit for 
export, and with this amount deducted 
the total for home trade was 1,917,542 
| pounds. : 

There were no exports of butter from 
| Boston last week. For the corresponding 
week last year the exports were 291,114 
pounds. From New York there were no 
exports. Montreal exported 16,040 packages, 
and the total exports since the first of May 
| were 98,082 packages, against 79,860 last 
year. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports a stock of 91,648 tubs, against 
125,932 tubs same time last year. The East- 
ern Company reports a stock of 17,533 tubs, 
| against 20,042 tubs last year, and with these 
| holdings added the total stock amounts to 
, 109,181 tubs, against 145,974 tubs a year ago, 
| a shortage for this year of 36,793 tubs. 
| The statement for June shows 680,000 
| pounds on hand here May 31. Receipts for 
| the month were 8,806,741 pounds. No ex- 
ports. Now in storage, 4,367,240 pounds; 
consumption for June, 5,119,501 pounds, and 
| for May and June 10,528,067 pounds. In 
| June, 1901, there were on hand June 1 1,986,- 
| 280 pounds. Receipts for the month, 8,621,- 
170 pounds. Exports 717,031 pounds. In 
storage June 30, 5,838,960 pounds. Con- 
sumption in June, 4,051,459 pounds. In May 
and June, 8,645,907 pounds, showing an in- 
crease in consumption for the two months 
of 1,882,160 pounds over last year. 
+> 


New York Market. 


Old potatoes are so scarce that they seli 
about as high as the new Southern. State 
and Western bring $3 to $3.25 for 180 pounds, 
$3 to $3.12 a sack, Southern Rose, No. 
1 $2.50 to $3.25 a barrel, Southern Chili, 
No. 1 white $2.25 to $3, red $2 to $2.50, sec- 
onds $1.25 to $1.75 and culls 75 cents to $1. 
Onions are plenty, but many of Southern 
are stalky and go hard. Good stock in de- 
mand. New Orleans $2.25 to $2.50 a barrel, 
$1 to $1.10 a bag, Kentucky $2.50 to $2.75 
a barrel, Southern potato $1.12 to $1.34 
abasket. Bermuda $1.65 to $1.75 a crate. 
Jersey and southern white, $1.12 to $1.50a 
basket. Beets $1.25 to $1.50 per hundred. 
Carrots $1 to $1.25. Celery from Michigan, 
25 to 35 cents a dozen bunches. Rhubarb 
$1.50 to $2.50 a hundred. Turnips 50 cents 
to $1.50 a hundred for white. Russia $1 to 
$1.25 a barrel, and stores 75 cents. South- 




















| 
| ern squash 50 cents to $1.50 a barrel crate. 


Radishes 50 cents to 75 cents a hundred 


extra, $1 to $2 for prime, 50 cents to 75 cents 
for culls. 


crates 50 to 75 cents, barrels 40 to 50 cents. 
Long Island $2.50 to $3 per hundred. Cauli- 


to 6v cents, and spinach 40 to 50 cents. 
to $2.50 per hundred, and Southern mostly 
nah 60 cents to $1 a basket. Carolina and 


Norfolk 75 cents to $1. Jersey peppers 
$1.50 to $1.75 a_ box. 





| peas $1.25 to $1.50 per basket for State, $1.50 
to $1.75 for Long Island. String beans Nor- 
| folk wax 50 cents to $1.25 a basket, and 
| green 50 cents to $1, mostly at low prices, 
| Baltimore and Jersey $1.25 to $1.50 a bas- 
| ket, wax or green. Tomatoes in liberal 
| supply. Florida carriers 50 cents to $1.25, 
‘Marslanty and Savannah 75 cents to $2, 


Maryland, Norfolk and Carolina 75 cents to 
| $1.50. Mississippi and Tennessee flat cases 
| 60 to 65 cents, Texas 65 to 75’ cents, Jersey 

bushel boxes $1 to $1.50. 
| Southern apples in fair demand for such 
as are of gocd size, but small apples sell 
slowly. Georgia Astrachans $1 to $1.25 4 
carrier, Maryland and Delaware green 50 
cents to $1 a crate, Virginia green 75 cents 
to $1 for half barrel basket. Peaches a lit- 
tle easier. Florida early $1 to $1.75 a car- 
rier, Georgia choice $1.50 to $1.75, poor to 
fair 50 cents to $1.25, Carolina poor to fair 
$1 to $2. Botran plums $1.25 to $1.75 a 
carrier, and wild goose 5 to 8 cents a quart. 
Cherries, large dark 10 to 12 cents a 
pound, large light 8 to 9 cents, medium 
sweet 6to 7 cents, and sour 5 to 6 cents. 
Strawberries quiet; up-river at 10 to 15 cents, 
and Western 9 to 15 cents a quart. Goose- 
berries, extra large 7 to 10 cents, small to 
medium 5 to 6 cents. Huckleberries, large 
blue 10 to 12 cents and fair to good 8 to 9 
cents. Maryland blackberries, cultivated 8 

010 cents and small 7 to 8 cents. Rasp- 


5to6cents. Muskmelons, Florida 75 cents 
to $1.50 a case, Georgia $1 to $2. Florida 
watermelons $15 to $22 per hundred, $125 to 
$200 per carload. 


a 
& 


The Modern Grain Elevators. 
G. A. Willey says in the Engineering 
Magazine, the bulk of Western grain is 
carried in railroad eleyators varying in 








bunches. Asparagus getting scarce at $3 to | 
$4 adozen for Colossal, $2.25 to $2.75 for | 


Cabbages in fair supply. Norfolk barrel ; 


flowers 75 cents to $1.75 a barrel, lettuce 40 | 
Green corn in good demand. Jersey at $1 | 


poor at 50 cents to $1. Cucumbers, Savan- | 


Florida egg | 
, plant, half-barrel crates $1 to $1.50. Green | 


berries, per pint, red 7 to 9 cents, blackcaps | 


| capacity from ten thousand to one hundred 
| thousand tons. But these district elevators 
/Tepreseut only a_ fraction of total 
storage space. Before being loaded on 
shipboard a cargo may pass. through 
four or five buildings, be transferred 
‘from car to vessel and back again. 

Elevators are of two classes, — receiving 
and transfer. The first are on shore, but at 
some cities can be found floating elevators. 
| Transfer elevators are usually at the water 
side to move grain from vessel to ear, or 
vice versa. Cars are either run directly into 
the structure or along the side, under legs 
or spouts fifteen to twenty-five feet in 
| length. With modern spouts all the grain 
except a few shovelfuls can be taken out. 
An ordinary leg can elevate from nine thou- 
' sand to ten thousand bushels an hour. 

The grain is conveyed to the top compart- 

ment until it flows into the cleaning hoppers, 
| thence to the marine legs, which have an 
| average capacity of 20,000 to 25,000 bushels 
}an hour. The first of a carload of wheat 
| may be deposited in the hold of the vessel on 
the other side before the last bushel has left 
| the car itself. The capacity of the modern 
elevator is being steadily increased. The 
latest structures can hold from 1,500,000 to 
3,000,000 bushels. 
| —_- > + 
| Uncle Sam is getting recruits for the navy 
from the districts disturbed by the coal 
strike. And the best part of the situation is 
that these same recruits, if they leave the 
navy after their first enlistment, will come 
back into civil life with an improved ability 
to make their livings. A man who has 
served in the navy has usually acquired an 
excellent training for any one of several 
civil employments. 
>>> e 

“The horrors and dangers of Indepen- 
dence Day,’”’ says the Hartford Post, “ can 
be mitigated by restricting the celebration 
of the Fourth of July to July 4. Parents 
who allow their children to use patriotic ex- 
plosives a few days before July 4 permit the 
children to incur extra danger, and the pre- 
mature celebration is an otfence against the 
rights of sick and nervous people.” Itisa 
pleasure to read so plain a statement of 
obvious fact. 


| 








There is no use crying over a spoiled coro- 
nation. In fact, is it not impossible that the 
sympathy aroused in the warm-hearted 
Emerald Island may have later effect of 
much more importance to the nation than 
the mere enjoyment of even an uncommonly 
gorgeous spectacle. 











jters. The scene of the stor, 





Literature. J 


** The Fool,” by William Henry , ATS 
the author of “ Hester Blair,” illustrat... 
William H. Worral and published by G 
Dillingham Company, New York bn 
the best works of this well-known ... 
The book is beautifully gotten ,. 
contains many very interesting 


up 


in a Massachusetts fishing village 
which some of the characters we 
New York and back again. “ ‘The /,,, 
really a man possessed of legal }cj).,y 
and considerable means, all of w; 
undertakes, for reasons of his ow), te 
from the knowledge of his neighbor 
reveals only to his dog, acanine of « 
normal intelligence, with whom |), 
long conversations. It is astrong 1. 
a heautiful love story. 

“Buele Hampton,” by Willis « 
Emerson, and published by Forbes 
Boston, is an irresistiblé and attrac: 
of love, surprises and mystery, {} 
interesting situations with genuir 
prises and forcible crises. It js « 
an American novel, and has an abi): 
thrilling incidents and pure interest; 7 
which have no superior. The jy, 
be a friend rather than an acquy 
inthe American household. A ¢| 
atmosphere lies within the Jin: 
strength of character strides bodily +) 
the entire work. It isa very pleasine | 
beautifully constructed and nicely y, 
The author has brought out much ‘i 
best work in this charming loye sto, 
deserves credit in bringing forth such, 
teresting storyas ‘ Buele Hampton.’ 
story aside from being interestj:. 
many forcible climaxes. The frivolous \ 
Osborne and Lord Avondale are strong 
trasts tothe nobler ends of the tale : 
true and tender filial ties are delicate] j 
exceedingly proper in the love of Ethe) . 
the father, and Captain Osborne’s affect 
for Little Henry. Noreader Suspects who 
cattle thief is that causes so much trou! 
and the relation between Horton, the catt 
king, and the other prominent character. 
when disclosed, is as much a Surprise tu ¢! 
reader as itisto them. Ranch and ri;,.., 
life on the Western plains are faithfully de 
ciphered. - 

In the description of the honeymoon 
of the lovers in his novel “ The Virgin i 
A Horseman of the Plains,” Owen Wists 
| has put temptation tantalizingly in reach of 
| young people about to commit matrimony. 
: 
1 





A camp on a wooded island all to yoy 
| selves, mountains towering round, the qui { 
| ripple of the river, magnificent scenery a p 
| entire isolation. For those who can attord 
| it, what more ideal arrangement” All 
_young men should read this—young won, 
| willdo so without being told. The Macmillan 
Company : New York City, publishers. 

Unto the End Pansy,” by Pansy ( \Iys 
|G. R. Alden), published by Lothrop Pub. 
| lishing Company, Boston, is one of the bes: 
| of her recent works. This book of Mes 
| Alden’s is not really a ‘‘ Pansy Book,” if }), 
| that is meant one of juvenile character. ‘I}\e 
| present volume is a novel for adult reaiders. 
| and is characterized by this favorite writer’. 
' natural gift of story-telling in its most. jiy)- 
teresting style. Critics whose opinions 
are valued have pronounced it a book ot 
unusual strength and charm of styje 
| It is one which will interest the average 
reader instantly, and promises to be popu 
| lar not only with those who have read the 
| Pansy Books for many years, but with a 
large class of new readers. The autho: 
this volume has developed a rather novel 
way of telling a most interesting tale. ay 
| many of the situations are exceeding]y wel! 
deseribed, being clever, at the same t 
showing the value of one of much experi 
ence in bringing forth all the materia 
essary to make the story pleasing. [his 
book is sure to be very popular. 

** Daniel Webster,’”? by Samuel W. Me 
Call, published by Houghton, Mifflin « 
Co., Boston, is a most interest 
sketch of this famous man. Like so ma: 
of these books on Webster they do not 2 

| such a clear and true representation of lis 

character. It is refreshing sometimes t 

have a volume so attractively prepared as 
| this one. 

‘** Rataplan, A Rogue Elephant,” and othe! 

| stories by Ellen Velvln, with illustrations 
; by Gustave Verbeck, published by Henry 
| Altemus Company, is a most attractive 
ivolume with much _ information ani 
| some very attractive illustrations. No bet 

jter tales of animal life have been 
| written than these, told in this book. 
|The author takes us into the ver 
|heart of things, giving us the tragedies 
|and comedies in the daily life and expe 

| riences of the dwellers in wood and jungit 

They present much evidence that Miss \«! 
| vin has lived very close to nature. Bow! 
of this nature do much to educate us in th: 
| care and treatment of animals, tame or wil, 
| and there is great strengthin many of |i 
| paragraphs and _ situations. This bu 
cannot help but be mentioned among ¢! 
best story-telling books. 

The tragic love story in “ A Late Retu: 
ing ’’ would serve well as a descriptio! 
ithe Revolution down in Panama. | 
| cleverly told and very true to life. 
| author’s name is Margery Williams. % 

a new writer. The Maemillan Com) 
New York city. 

Lectures which Lyman Abbott, D. 0 
| livered before the Lowell Institute ear!) 
year, have been published in book 
under the above title. Dr. Abbott 
made a long study of twentieth-ce: 
problems, and he has not hesitated to > 
freely his convictions on topies of prac 
importance. He discusses the grow! 
democracy, political, industrial, educat 
and religious rights, American do 
problems and American foreign pro 
and then points out the perils, safes 
and goals of democracy. It is not prs- 


| 
| 





' to do justice to Dr. Abbott’s compreli 


theme in this brief review, to obtain > 
arly and luminous views on @ sil 
which concerns us all a reading 0! 
book is essential. In the chapts 
American Domestic Problems, for exa' 
he discusses first that of the Indian. 
problem Dr. Abbott would solve by 1! 
the red man off the reservation, whe! 
natural growth is stunted, leaving him! 
seek an open market, as any Ameri 
any immigrant. The (negro )race problen 
Abbott thinks may best be solyed by the 
ual, persuasive influence of teaching, ''g 
the power of government. That inste: 
drawing the color line the South shi 
draw a lineof character,—except !1 
social relations. Woman’s sutfrase 
Abbott does not consider necessary. 
frage, he says, is neither a womans | 
nor necessity, nor a woman’s duty,‘ 
is no need to multiply the suffrage by ‘ 
And ina clear-cut, thorough manne! 
Abbott gives his solutions of other ))" 
lems which confront. We at all times 
spect his opinions, although we may ! - 
ways agree with him. “The Righ'- 
Man ” is an excellent book to make }'" 


v4 


think. [Boston: Houghton, Miffin « 
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Poultry, 


Practical Poultry Points. 
fowls should be fed but twice a day dur- 

+ the hot weather. Give a light feed or | 

,ixed food early in the morning and a small 
owance of some kind of grain in the late | 
ening. 
it isa good plan to have the dust bath in 
mmer ina shady place. The fowls enjoy 

‘shly spaded ground for dusting in hot | 

sther, and it is well to make a new dust- | 

u-place once a week. 

Lice and overfeeding are the 

subles with fowls in summer. Hens, when 

‘y cease laying, fatten very easily, and a | 

then is*a thrifty candidate for all kinds | 

poultry diseases. 

ludicious feeding, properly regulated 

it, plenty of fresh air and exercise, will | 

ep your brooder chicks growing continu- 
sly. All these, however, need your per- 
nal and careful attention. 

Geese are less liable to disease than any | 

her fowl, and can be profitably raised in 

irge numbers. The Toulouse is the best. 
neral-purpose breed, being docile and too 
urge and elumsy to fly. 

Cleanliness is needful in the poultry house 

d yard in hot weather as well as during 

e winter. 

|)o not leave any feed lying around after 

iechicks get enough of any one kind of | 

wd given them. 

fowls enjoy a cool drink on a hot day just | 
le same as yon do. 

Well-bred layers must be well fed, how- 

ver, if they are to do their best. 

Little chicks will do better with a variety 

! feed than with cornmeal only. 

Clean out nests occasionally and putina 

ew nest material, burning the old. 

Earthen or metal dishes if used as feeding 
lishes can be kept sweet with less work 
than can wooden troughs. 

Never feed the poultry at the back door 
unless you want them to make that their 
feeding ground—and you do not. 

breeding from our best layers system- 
atically is, to our way of thinking, the only 
sure way of increasing the profits. 

If anumber of old male birds are kept 
over they should not be allowed to run with 
the hens and pullets. They are an ex- 
peusive nuisance, and unless they possess 
special value as breeders they suould be dis- 
posed of as soon as possible. 

If a hen lays an egg a week the year 
through, it will just about pay for her feed, 
and every extra egg will yield a profit. 
The hen, therefore, that lays three eggs a 
week will pay double the profit of the one 
that produces but two eggs. 

Damaged grain is the most expensive food 
we can give our hens. Green food we must 
have every day in the year, unless the yards 
are large enough to be kept in grass during 
the growing season. Meat must be fed 
every day for best results. 

Don’t forget about the lice. There may 
be thousands in your poultry house before 
you find one. Look for them and take 
measures to prevent them from getting 
started. Lice killers are plentiful and 
cheap, and they save a lot of money by pre- 
venting losses. 

(ne of the most fruitful means of failure 
may be found in starting with too many | 
fowls and in building too extensively in the | 





beginning. Another mistake is in starting | 
with too many breeds or too many of one 
breed, 

Do not be tempted by a price a little more 
than the usual figure and sell the best cock- 
erels and pullets, for they are the ones that 
should always be retained to perpetuate the 
practical or utility points of the flock. By 
following this plan one can build up and 
improve a floek. 

lrouble lurksin the watering vessels in 
summer unless strict cleanliness is observed, 
‘nd the water is frequently thrown out and 
replaced with fresh. Wash the vessels out 
once a day, empty the water out at night; 
andit is then a good time to do the cleans- 
ing. Seald out thoroughly once a week. 

It isa well-known fact that hens take on 
fat much svoner than pullets. It will, 
therefore, pay to keep even the hens and 
pullets separate, so that judicious feeding 
nay be followed, It should be the aim to 
the old hens work for their food. 
rhey need serateching exercise to prevent 
their becoming too fat. ' 

(reat produetiveness in our hens is a trait 

ch can be easily fixed by breeding. The 
principles governing our breeding are the 
une as those which apply to all other 
isses of animal breeding; it is only the 
pplication that differs. With the fancier it 
feathers; with us it is eggs; both can be 
veloped to perfection by the same princi- 
sof breeding. 
tality of fowls will run down just as it 
| ina person when extreme heat comes, 
t will pay to prepare for such conditions. 
ere there is an abundance of shade no 
ve preparations will be necessary than to 
sh a good dust bath somewhere in the 
ie where the hens will loiter in the heat 
ie day, 
veding fowls in summer requires careful 
ment. For this reason fowlsand chicks 
d not be allowed to run together. Dur- | 
ot weather, where fowls have a good 
and such generally affords a good 
\ of insectand pasture food,--very lit- 
iin food will be needed. If fed too 
in the morning, fowls will become 
iid will not do any foraging, especially 
are given a noonday feed. 

s, like hens, eat a great variety of 
vet beeause the duck has no distinct 
the food is passed more directly to the 

ve organs. It is, therefore, very im- 
iit that the food be consumed in a soft 
tion. In nature the duck gathers most 
supply from streams, ponds or marshy 

This food, says Watson’s Farm 
ry, consists of growing shoots and 

i water plants, snails and the larve 
ous insects, together with small fish 
ther aquatie life. Suecessfal duck 
s have learned a valuable lesson from 
e and give young ducks no hard food. 

\ bird is noticed to be moping around | 
reathes with difficulty, such are signs 
zestion and will soon be noticed, says 
Jacobs. It is caused by simply feed- 
em on too rich food, and, if continuéd, | 


Make 


sease, which appears trifling at first, | 
‘develop intu something more serious, | 
eath will result. As soon asa bird | 
the faintest symptoms of indigestion, 
id be puton a plain diet, reduced in | 
ty. Administer rhubarb pills to the 
which can be bought at any drug 
and only about one-third of an or- 
sized pill should be given each bird. 
| allow the birds to become sick from 
disease as indigestion, but see to it 
t is checked at once.—Commercial 


acing niga caitlin 
Poultry and Game. 

\try in very moderate receipt, but 
‘ than enough for the demand, as trade 
l. Choice roasting chickens scarce at 

+3 cents a pound. Broilers 18 to 25 
*. Fowl extra 14 cents. Fair to good 


‘13 cents. Green ducks 15 to 16 cents. 





main | 


Pigeons choice, $1.50 a dozen, fair to good 
75 cents to $1.25. Western iced broilers 16 
to 18 cents, fowl 11 to 124 cents, old roosters 
10 cents, turkeys, common to good, 15 to 
16 cents, Western frozen chickens, choice 
14 to 15 cents, common 11 to 12 cents. 
Broilers choice 16. to 17 cents, common 14 to 
15 cents. Fowl 12 to 124 cents for choice, 
common 105 to 114 eants. Turkeys choice 20 
cents, Live poultry in light supply, with 
Steady trade. Broilers 15 to 16 cents. Fowl 
12 to 12} cents and roosters 7 to 8 cents. No 


| changes in game. 


__Worticuttural, 


Asparagus Rust in Massachusetts. 
The Hatch Experiment Station of the 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, through | 


its botanists, made sume investigations last 
year regarding esparagus rust in the State. 
With their report they state that the aspar- 
agus rust made its appearance as usual, in 


either one form or another, during the sum- | 
It was severe enough | 


mer and early fall. 
to be likely to cause damage to the crop the 
subsequent year. The uredo stage does not 
occur nearly so early or so severely in clay 
soils as on lighter soils. The uredo spore 
Stage occurs in the latter part of August on 
the beds of clay soil. 

The great difficulty that now exists in 


growing asparagus on dry soils, subject to | 


rust infection, is in starting new beds. The 


young beds rust so much earher than the | 


older ones that they sutfer more severely as 
a consequence, and in many cases are so 
weakened that it looks questionable whether 
they will ever develop anything of value. 

During a season of drought soil capable of 
holding a small percentage of water be- 
comes exceedingly dry, and it ison these 
soils that plants suffer. It is noticeable that 
in those regions where the soil is lighter and 
more porus, the uredo spore _ infection 
shows itself earliest each season: and where 
the soil is heavier and more compact in- 
fection is later, hence doing less damage. 

When the asparagus rust first made its 
appearance there could be seen beds in 
which one portion was infected, while the 
other showed not the slightest trace of the 
disease. The only difference existing in 
the plants was in their age and treatment. 
The difference in infection in these cases 
was due to different degrees of vigor. Such 
beds being in yegions where the soil is very 
sandy subsequently become rusted. 


One bed on the college ground has had the | 
fall stage since 1896, it usually appearing | 


between Sept. 15 and Oct.1. It has, how- 


ever, never shown any trace of the rust in | 


summer, or previous to September. Other 
beds, both old and young, situated close by, 


have been entirely free at times, and only | 


insignificant teleuto spore pustules have 
been found on them very late in the fall. 
All the beds are situated on soils possessing 
high water-retaining properties, as well as 
an abundant supply of water from below. 
Not a single instance has been brought to 
their attention where the shelter produced 
by forest growths, or crops, has exerted any 
influence. Where the bed runs down a little 


| elevation, or where there is more moisture 
| and more organic matter contained in the 


soil, the plants are larger, more luxuriant 
and there is less infection. Experience has 
not shown the plants to be prone to show 


! more infection in regions subject to dews. 
/On Long Island it is repurted that the 
| lower beds rust first and then tbose on 
higher elevations. 


There is evidence, however, that dew 
plays an important part in asparagus-rust 
infection in those regions where all the con- 
ditions are favorable for uredo spore out- 
break. 

Plants grown under trees, or in any place 
where they were shaded with some cover- 
ing scarcely shuwed the rust, whereas those 
plants just outside the covering of limbs 
might be badly infected. 

These facts suggest a possible remedy for 
the rust, at least in the starting of young 
plants. The young plants rust much more 
easily than the old ones; they are much 
more severely injured, and are a constant 
source of contamination. 

If these can be started under cheese-cloth 
covers, it would certainly be an advantage 
to get such plants started before setting 
them out into permanent beds; and it would 
seem that the covering of cheese-cloth 
would be as effective as the tree covering in 
keeping off the dew, thus rendering them 
less susceptible to rust. Favorable results 
in spraying were obtained by the applica- 
tion of paris green toa young bed. In this 
instance a large bed was treated twice for 
beetles. During the summer, about Aug. 
18, the uredo stage of the rust commenced 
to show somewhat on the plants, and at this 
time one-half the bed was treated with 
paris green early in the morning when the 
plants were covered with dew. 

This treatment seemed to arrest the out- 
break of the rust to quite a remarkable ex- 
tent. This method of treating is a ‘very 
cheap one, as Paris green is not expensive, 
and the ease with which it can be put on 
makes the application far less expensive 
than spraying with certain other fungi- 
cides. 

These piants are evidently treated just in 
the right time to be effective. From the re- 
sults obtained it would be worth while to 
give this method of treatment furtber trial. 
It is expected, however, that some experi- 
ments along other lines than those hereto- 
fore conducted will be tried next year, from 
which it is hoped that some results of im- 
portance will be obtained. 

nig acme 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 

Apple receipts were larger than expected 
last week, 602 barrels received. Western 
Ben Davis sold at $4 to $4.50 and Russet $4 
to $5.50,seconds $2.50 to $3.50. Norfolk green 
plenty, but mostly small at $1 to $1.50 a bas- 
ket. Peaches in fair supply, but irregular 
in quality. Florida, good to choice $1 to $2 
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JERSEY REDS. 
Owned by A. J. Collins, Moorestown, N. J. 





Séedlings and Mediterranean sweet, 150, 176 

and 200 counts, $3.75, 250 and 288 counts 
| $2.25. St. Michels $4 to $4.50. Grape fruit, 

good to choice, $3.50 to $5, fancy $5.50 to 
$6.50. Limes $2.75 to $3a case. Lemons, 
| 800 counts, fancy $4, choice $3.75, good $3.25 
to $3.50, 360 counts 25 cents a box lower on 
| same grades. Some Maoiri at $4.50 to $5.50 
| acase. Figs 12} cents a pound and dates 4 
| cents. Bananas yellow $1.50 to $2.50 a stem, 
| and red $2.50 to $5. 





Vegetables in Boston Market. 

There is a good supply of vegetables 
coming in now, and a fair business doing at 
prices that shuuld be satisfactory to the 
growers. New beets sell at $1 to $1.25a 
bushel, or $1.75 to $2 per 100 bunches. Old 
| carrots $1.25a box, and new $2.50 per hun- 
dred. Flat turnips 75 cents to $1 a box, and 
yellow $2 abarrel. Native onions $2 per 
hundred, or $1.25 a box. Egyptian $3 to 





$3.50 a sack. Bermuda $1.75 to $1.85 
a crate, and Southern $1 to $1.25 a 
basket. Leek 50 cents a dozen, and chives 


75 cents. Radish $1.25 a box. Celery small 
bunches 20 to 30 cents, and large 60 
to 75 cents. Egg plant $1.75a dozen. Cu- 
cumbers, No. 1 $3 to $3.50 a box, and No. 2 
$1.50 to $2. Southern 75 cents to $1.25a 
basket. Hothouse tomatoes 10 to 15 cents 
a pound, and Southern 4-basket carrier 60 
to75 cents. Marrow squash $1.75 tu $2a 
barrel for choice, $1.25 to $1.50 fair to good. 
White Southern 50 to 75 cents a basket and 
native $1 to $1.25 a dozen. Rhubarb 2 to 
24 cents a pound. Mushrooms $1 to $1.25a 
pound. 

Native cabbages coming freely now at $3 
to $6 per one hundred. Southern 50 cents to 
75 cents a barrel, and Long Island 75 cents 
to $1.25. Hothuuse cauliflowers $1.50 a 
bushel box, lettuce 10 cents to 20 cents a 
box, and spinach 40 cents. Beet greens 15 
cents to 25 cents a box, and parsley 25 cents. 
Romaine50 cents a dozen. Asparagus scarce 
at $3 to $4a box of three dozen. Mint 30 
cents to 40 cents a dozen gnd water cress 
40 cents. 

Old potatoes nearly done at $1 to $1.15a 
bushel, New Southern, Rose and Hebron 
extra $3.25 a barrel, fair to good $3 to $3.12. 
White Bliss $2.75 and Red Bliss $2.50 to $2.75. 
-->-) CF 

-——Beef is very firm, though trade was dul 
Tuesday. Extra sides 11} to 12 cents, heavy 10} 
to 11} cents, good 9 tv 10 cents, light grass and 
cows 94 to 104 cents, extra hinds 14 to 14} cents, 
good 12 to 134 cents, light 10 to 11} cents, extra 
fores 8} to 9} cents, heavy 8} to 8} cents, good 7} 
to 73 cents, light 7 to 7} cents. backs 9 to11} cents, 
rattles 7to8 cents, chucks 9 to 10 cents, short 
ribs 10 to 13 cents, rounds 10 to 12 cents, rumps 11 
to 16 cents, rumps and loins 12 to 18 cents, loins 
15 to 20 cents. 

——The mutton market is about steady. Lambs 
12 to 13 cents, Eastern 12 to 16 cents, yearlings 74 
to Scents, muttons 54 to 8 cents, veals 6 to 10 
cents, fancy and Brightons 9} to 10} cents. 

——Nearby and Cape fancy brown eggs are a 

little higher at 23 cents. Others are cleaning up 
a little better and choice lots firm. 
Northern choice fresh 19 to 20 cents, fair to good 
17 to 18 cents, Michigan faney 18} cents. West- 
ern selected, choice 17} to 18 cents, fair to good 
16 to 17 cents, dirties 14 to 15 cents. The receipts 
forthe month of June aggregated 114,783 cases, 
against 107,323 casesin the same month last: year. 
The stock in cold storage amounts to 183,712 
cases, against 210,298 cases a year ago. A larger 
sorsumption than last year is reported at all 
points. 
The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on June 28 ineluded 19,760,000 
bushels of wheat, 5,687,000 bushels of corn, 1,565,- 
000 bushels of oats, 484,000 bushels of rye and 238,- 
000 bushels of barley. Compared with one week 
ago this shows a decrease of 1,275,000 bushels of 
wheat, 483,000 bushels of oats, 9000 bushels of rye 
and 43,000 bushels of barley, with ap inerease of 
498,000 bushels of corp. One year ago the supply 
was 30,793,000 bushels of wheat, 15,158,000 bushels 
of corn, 10,780,000 bushels of oats, 619,600 bushels 
of rye and 486,000 bushels of barley. 

——Pork and lard are unchanged: Short cut 
and heavy backs $23.50, long cut $23.75, me. 
dium $22.50, lean ends $24.50, bean pork $19.50 to 
820, fresh vibs 14} cents, corned and fresh shoul- 
ders 114 cents, smoked shoulders 11} cents, lard 
112 cents, in pails 128 to 127 cents, hams 14} to 
14; cents, skinned hams 15} cents, sausage 11 








cents, Frankfurt sausage 11 cents, boiled hams | 





20 to 204 cents, bacon 14} to 15 cents, bolognas | 


104 cents, pressed ham 143 cents, raw leaf lard 
12) cents, rendered leaf lard 12} cents, in pails 13 
to 13} cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 
124 cen‘s, briskets 13 cents, sausage meat 10} 
cents, country dfessed hogs 9} cents. 

—Corn is worth at country points in Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri $25 per ton, oats $28 per 
ton and the average prices for the highest grades 
of the new crop of wheat do not exceed $21 per 
ton. A large area of the section named is well 
known as tie great stock-feeding region, and 

| there is a premium of from $2.50 to $3 on dry-fed 
stock, especially cattle. This means, according 
to local advices from that region, that instead of 
the cattle feeder letting his stock graze he is 
yarding them, or enclosing them, in a dry field 
and giving them dry feed. These details will be 
of interest to those conversant with such matters. 


| Such strange feeding conditions will very proba- 


a carrier, Georgia, Alexander and Triumph | 


Carmen $1.75 to $2.25, 
to $2. Cherries 6 


75 cents to $1.50, 
North Carolina §$1 


'eents a pound for red or white and 8 
‘cents for large dark. Native strawberries 
| choice to fancy 9 to 12 cents a quart. 
ern New York 10 to 14 cents, Dighton 8 to 10) 
cents. Some blueberries from nearby points | 


West- 


' came in Tuesday and sold at 22 to 25 cents a 


quart. Pennsylvania at 12 to 14 cents and 
Carolina 10 to 11 cents. Delaware black- 
berries large 8 to 10 cents, small 7 to 8 


quart, and currants 8 to 9 cents for large 
red, 4to 5 cents for small. Pineapples in 
good supply, Indian River, Red Spanish, 
24 counts $3.25 to $3.50 a case, other counts 
$2.50 to $3, Cuban $2.25 to $2.75, Bahamas 

to 8 cents each. Muskmelons, Florida 
Rocky Food 75 cents to $1 a crate, Georgia 
and South Carolina $1.50 to $2. Watermel- 
ons plenty, but not many large, at $28 to $30 
per 100, medium at $20 to $25 and small $12 
to $15. 

Navel oranges practically done. Late 
Valencia, 176 to 200 counts, $4.50 a box, 112 
and 126 counts $4.25, 250 and 288 counts $4. 


cents. Red Raspberries 7 to 9 cents a- 
|pint, 4 to 5 cents for Hudson River | 
cups. Gooseberries 6 to 8 cents a 


bly prove a very important factor in the future 
wheat price problem. 

Balloonists report that birds rarely reach a 
height of half a mile, most of- them living within 
a quarter of a mile of the earth’s surface. But an 
eagle has been seen at a height of 9800 feet, two 
erows at 4600 feet, and a lark at 3300 feet. Cap 
| tive birds released at great heights kept near the 
balloon while over clouds, but instantly darted 
downward onthe appearance of an opening. 

—Bradstreet’s reports the exports of grain, 
| in bushels, for the week, with comparisons, as 

follows: Wheat, flour included, 3,482,701, against 

4,364,147 in this week last year. Since July 1, 
| 248,668,584, compared with 214, 501,550 in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago; corn, 130,102, con- 
trasted with 2,455,460 in this week last year; since 
July 1, 25,323,177, compared with 173,879,684 in this 
week a year ago. 

—-Exports of dairy products from New York 
were 11,490 boxes of cheese, of which 10,255 went 
to Liverpool, 1000 to Hull and 235 to Glasgow. 

—July corn at 78 cents a bushel, the price it 
sold today in Boston, is the highest price re- 
corded for that cereal since May, 1892, when July 
corn sold at exactly $1 a bushel. The record 
price for corn is $1.41 a bushel, established in 
November, 1864. Since 1892, corn has sold as low 
as 194 cents a bushel, this quotation being re- 
corded in September, 1896. 

——The amount of cash in the treasury at the 
close of the fiscal year is $208,630,022, being the 
largest cash balance in the history of the Gov- 
ernment. Our stock of gold is the largest of any 
country inthe world and stands at $608,173,412. 











—The Aroostook Republican has been getting 
the figures from the farmers in that county con. 
cerning the potato average for 1902, as compared 
with 1901, and up to latest reports the plant of 
1901 is one acre ahead of 1902, but the figures are 
not yet complete. The 37 farmers thus far heard 
from planted 689 acres of potatoes last year aud 
will plant 688 this season. ; 

——The world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 4,022,102 bushels of corn from four 
countries and 5,854,701 bushels of wheat from five 
countries. Ot this, 130,102 bushels of corn and 
3,382,701 bushels of wheat were from the United 
States. 

——The Railway Age says the railway mileage 
of the United States has passed the 200,000-mile 
mark. The figures at the close of 1901 were ap- 
proximately 199,525 miles, and the construction 
for the first six.months of 1902 brings the total up 
to 201,839 miles, the track laid during the first half 
of this year on 155 lines aggregating 2314 miles. 
Texas shows the largest new mileage, with 236 
miles. Oklahoma and the Indian Territory are 
tied for second place, with 211 miles each, and 
New Mexico is fourth with 190 miles. Other 
States showing 100 miles or over are: Arkansas 
136 miles, Georgia 125 miles, Louisiana 102 miles 
and Illinois 100 miles, Florida being neur the 100’ 
mile mark with 97 miles to her credit. 

——The Boston Commercial Bulletin said in 
Saturday’s report of the wool trade: The Boston 
shipments to date are 127,078,685 pounds, against 
shipments of 120,038,804 pounds same period in 
1901. The stock on hand in Boston Jan. 1, 
1902, Was 77,340,463 pounds; the total stock 
today is 980,139,422 pounds. Tie stock on 
hand June 29, 1901, was 52,537,955 pounds. 
Wool continues strong ant active. The full 
recent advance is sustained, and holders are con- 
fident ot a further rise. Without the active aid of 
the American Woolen Company a large volume 
of business is being done. Large outside mills 
are covering their wants. The West keeps lively 
and firm at prices two to four cents higher than 
last year. Montana has opened at 16 cents paid 
at Great Falls, against bids of 12 cents last year. 
Foreign markets strong and tending higher. 

—-RBirds of all kinds and descriptions never 
flocked to Maine in such large numbers as _ this 
year, which accounts for the comparative scar- 


city of insects of all kinds. It means a good fruit 


crop. 

—The total shlpments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 75,983 cases, 
against 80,065 cases last week. 
ments thus far in 1902 have been 2,086,211 cases, 
against 2,348,821 cases in 1901. 


The total ship- | 
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-— Boston's grain shipments for the past six | 


months have fallen off 13,500,000 bushels over the 
figures for 1901. 
bushels of wheat, 8,177,079 bushels of corn and 


Before July 1, 1901, 10,689,741 | 


3,143,344 bushels of oats had been exported from | 


this port; this year the figures are 7,828,330 wheat, 
589,726 corn and 638,013 oats. 
falling off in cotton shipments is quite noticeable, 
the figures for this year being 70,337 bales, against 
135,193 in 1901. 

——The exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 2652 cattle, 1500 sheep, 7631 
quarters of-beef front Boston; 1612. eattle, -1102 
sheep, 13,650 quarters of beef from New York; 


Besides grain, the | 


| North Waldo, Unity__._....__-. L piweiticat dating cake 


Washington County, Pembroke ____-__-_____- Sept. 10, 

North Washington, Princeton___.___--.-. .__- 

West Washington, Cherryfield _______. ______ Sept. 16-18 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton_.______. -_____--___- Oct. 7-9 

Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish.______....__.. Aug. 19-21 





MF Roofing Tin is the 


first 


the second—that is a 
the roof will last 50 years. 
manufacturers of MF Roofing 
Tin have lately published a com- 
lete manual of roofing and roof- 
ing material which will be sent 
free to anyone interested in roofs, 
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Roofing Tin 


is made entirely by hand labor— 


the ‘‘old-style’’ process. It hasthe 

heaviest coating of pure tin 
and new lead—im pervious 
to rust or atmospheric gases. 
Ask your roofer—or for a 
copy of the book, 


Je) Write { W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
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Carnegie Building, Pittsburg. 








AMERICAN 


TIN PLATE COMPANY, 





New York. 








New Gloucester and 
Gloucester .__-...-..-..........--..-.......-. Sept. 24, 25 
Lake View Park, East Sebago. _______. __- 
Franklin County, Farmington _..--_-___-_ Sent. 16-18 
North Frarklin, Phillips ~--------.--.. Sept. +11 
Hancock County Agricultural, Bluebill ___. -Sept. 18-20 
Hancock County Fair Association,ElUlsworth 
Northern Hancock, Amherst___.._______. ___- 
Eden Agricultural, Eden ... --.._._.._..... Sept. 24. 2 
Kennebec County, Readfield _.. -... 22... Sept. 23-25 
South Kennebec, South Windsor ._, ---. Sept. 16-13 
Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
Association, East Pittston ...-Sept. 9-10 
North Knox, Union __..--. __. __- .------Sept. 23-25 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta.... ...._- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bristol, Bristol Mills. .__ --s----------.-.- Sept. 23-25 
Oxford County, South Paris... .._____. .Sept. 16-18 
Riverside Park Association, Bethel... ____ Sept. 9-1 
West Oxford, Fryeburg _.....------ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton... 2-2 Sept. 23-25 
Northern Oxford, Andover ________ --OCt.2-3 
Penobscot County, Hampden__.____---. . 2.22 -__- 
West Penobscot. Exeter__..._...__.___- - Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
INORED PORORBOOG. enn nn tenn ncaa one 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington.___..._.____- 


Danviile, Upper 












Piscataquis County, Foxcroft______.. _.._... Sept. 26-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topshain _____-..___.._.._Oet. 14- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond__________- Sept. 





Somerset County, Anson ____-_--.. _.___. 
East Somerset, Hartland __.........___ _ 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan. ___._.____- ...- Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast... .__..__..___._.... Sept. 9- 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe____________ 


West Waldo, Liberty__...... -.-- 2-2-2 


Springvale A, & M. Association, Springvale__ 

North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick.._Sept. 16-18 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua, Nashua ___ 

Rochester, Rochester______- 


NEW YORK. 





-.-- .---Sept. 1-4 


--------------- Sept. 28-26 | 


| Cambridge Valley Agricultural Society and 


, Broome County Agricultural, Whitney’s Pt__sept. 2-5 


310 cattle from Baltimore; 1021 cattle, 800 quarters | 


of beef from Philadelphia; 601 cattle trom New- 
port News, and 2959 cattle, 2752 sheep from Mon- 
treal, a total of 9155 cattle, 5267 sheep, 20,517 quar- 
ters of beef from all ports. Of this 4884 Gattle, 
2515 sheep, 16,327 quarters of beef went to Liver- 
pool; 2387 cattle, 1347 sheep, 2990 quarters of beef 


atinien ted | to London; 1334 cattle, 48 sheep to Glasgow; 350 
fastern ¢ 


cattle to Bristol; 1200 quarters of beef to South- 
ampton; 100 cattle, 457 sheep to Antwerp and 100 
eattie to Hull. 

-———Exports from this port last week $2,089,205, 
against $2,279,153 corresponding week last year. 
Imports $1,434,825, against $1,376,221 correspond- 
ing week last year. 

—Thetwentieth century limited of the Mo- 
hawk division of the N. Y. Central last 
week broke the world’s record for long distance 
running on its trip from Albany to Syracuse. It 
made the 148 miles between the two cities in 145 
minutes. 

~ >. — 
State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Chicago Live Stoek Sea ae Nov. 
Illinois, Springfield Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indianapolis Sept. 
Iowa, Des Moines Aug. 


_..July Aug. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


Manitoba, Winnipeg : 
Massachusetts Horticulture 


Michigan, Pontine ................. ...... _Sept. 
Minnesota, Hamlin Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln . Sept. 
New Hampshire, Concord ous Aug, 26-29 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton __-- Sept. 
New York, Syracuse __- Swiee Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh ae aaa Oct. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax Sept. 
Ohio, Colunrbus Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland ain cenal Sept. 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem __.__- cibn aeons 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia Nov. 
Philadeiphia Live Stock Oct. 
St. Louis, St. Louis —...-.--.--- Oct. 
South Carolina, Columbia r Oct. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston __. Dec. June 
South Dakota, Yankton 2 Sept. 
Texas, Dallas 3 4 _.Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio. ___._- ---Oct. 
Toronto Industrial Aug: Sept. 
Vermont, Rutland Sept. ¥-11 
Vermont, Concord Aug. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee Sept. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury _____- 
Barnstable, Barnstable___- a ce oa. 
Berkshire, Pittsfield 2 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge ___._...-_- 
Bristol, Taunton __..-._..-- 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont .......-....... Sept. 11-12 
Essex, Peabody ___......--.-..- Sept. 16-18 
Franklin, Greenfield __________- 
Hampden East, Palmer _.----....----...--.-_S 


Hampshire, Amherst 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton. 
Highland, Middletield __........__. 
Hillside, Cummington —__.-_-.-.._. 
Hingham, Hingham ___..__... 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams ___- 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ___............ Sept. 24-24 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro._____..._ Oct. 7-9 
Marshfield, Marshfield__._......-...--------- Aug, 27-29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury___--.-__-- Sept. 16-17 
Middlesex North, Lowell___...._. ....------- 

Middlesex South, Framingham___-_------ 
Nantucket, Nantucket___._..__.._...-...-..--- Aug. 20-21 
Oxford, Oxford____..-.--.. 7 .-Sept. 4-5 
Plymouth, Bridgewater ..._..............--.- Sept. 10-12 
Spencer, Spencer.__.__.._......... ._.. _._.-_-. Sept. 18-19 
Union, Blandford ___.__..--. 2. -2--. ...--_.- Sept. 10-11 
Weymouth, South Weymouth..__-..--------. Sept. 25-27 
Worcester, Worcester__..___.- cele Sept. 1-4 
Worcester East, Clinton __. __.-...-..-._..-..Sept. 10-12 
Worcester Northwest, Athol___- .-.-------. Sept. 1-2 
Worcester South, Sturbridge__- _..-..- Sept. 1-12 
Worcester West, Barre.__.......... ---------- Sept. 25-26 


MAINE. 

Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston__-- 
Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor-_.. Aug. .6-29 
Maine State Pomological.___.__..-..--- ----.--- 
Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls.__... Aug. 26-28 
Durham Agricultural, Durham.----.----.------- 
Aroostook County, Houlton._....-...-.-------- 

North Aroostook, Presque Isle____.-....-.--. Sept. 911 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills.-..--.-..--- 
Madawaska, Madawaska..........----- en ase 
Cumberland County, Gorham..--. 
Northern Cumberiand, Harrison 
Cumberland Farmers’ Club,W. Cumberland_ Sept. 23-24 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner....Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton-.-..----.--- 


. Sept. 23-2 
_ Aug. 26-28 
Sept. 11 

__ Sept. lv 












__... Sept, 1-3 








| 


Stock Breeders Association, Cambridge 
Albany County Agricultural 
Exposition, Altamont... —_.._- 
Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica-._- 


Aug. 26-29 
Society and | 
---------Aug. 26-29 | 
__. Sept. #11 


| 
| 
| 
Hornellsville FKarmers’ Club, Hornellsville..Aug. 25-29 | 
| 
} 
| 


Cattaraugus County Agri., Little Valiey.......Sept. 2-5 | 
Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia Sept. 23-25 
Chautauqna Co. Agricultural Cor., Dunkirk_._Sept. 2-5 | 


Clinton County Agricultural, Plattsburgh __ Sept. 16-19 
Columbia County Agricultural, Chatham __._Sept. 2-5 
Cortland County Agricultural, Cortland... Aug. 26-29 | 
Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi Sept. +11 
Dutchess Co, Agricultural, Poughkeepsie__. Sept. 23-26 
Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg. ____.- Sept. 9-12 
Essex County Agricultural, Westport _..__.. Sept. 8-11 
Franklin County Agricultural, Malone.__._. Sept. 23-26 
Fultom County Agricultural, Johustown___. Sept. 1-4 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia__._.. Sept. 22-25 | 
Greene County Agricultural, Cairo __- Aug. 19-21 
Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural | 
and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer... -__- Sept. 8-10 
Jefferson County Agricultural, Watertown ___Sept. L5 | 
Lewis County Agricultural, Lowville Aug. 26-29 
Brook field-Madison Co, Ag’l, Fair Pk, B’rfi'ldSept.22-25 | 
Montgomery County Agricultural, Fonda__Sept. 15-18 
Monroe County Agri¢ultural, Brockport. __. Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport ____ Sept. 18-20 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome Sept. 22-26 | 
Ag’l Exposition of Onondaga, Syracuse June 16-21 
Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua Sept. 18-20 


| Orange County Agricultural, Middletown.. Sept. 16-19 


Orleans County Agricultural, Albion 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside) 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown _Sept. 22-2 
Putnam County Agricultural, Carmel__ Aug, 26-29 | 
Ag’l Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 | 
Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of | 

Rensselaer County, Nassau eer Sept. 9-12 | 
Rensselaer County Ag’l and Hort Society... Sept. 14 
Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 

cultural Association, Orangeburgh ___.._ Sept. 8-12 
St. Lawrence County Agricultural, Canton Sept. 16-19 
Saratoga County Agricultural, Ballston Spa. Aug, 18-22 
Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie__ Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins_...Sept. 16-19 | 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo Sept. 23-25 
Steuben County Agricultural, Bath .. Sept. 23-26 ' 


_. Sept. 18-20 
Sept. 16-19 | 


| Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead __. Sept. 16-19 


| Ulster County Agricultural, Ellenville 
Washington County Agricultural, between 


| Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw 


--Sept. 22-25 | 


| Hemlock Lake Union Agri’l, Hemlock__ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Sept. 11-13 | 
_Sept. 16-17 | 


.-.----Sept. 1-5 | 





Sullivan County Agricultural, Monticello .. Aug. 26-29 
Tioga County Agricultural, Owego ¢ Sept. 24 
Tompkins Co. Agri’l and Horti’l, Ithaca _____Sept. 9-12 
-- Aug. 26-29 | 


Fort Edward and Sandy Hill___- _.... Sept. 9-12 
Wayne County Agricultural, Lyons__........Sept. 17-20 | 
The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- | 

ure of Westchester Co., White Plains Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Sept. 15-17 | 
Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan. —.._- Sept. 9-12 | 
Cuba Fair and Racing Association, Cuba___-_-- | 
Wellsville Fair Association. Wellsville Aug. 18-22 | 
Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sept_..30-Oct.3 | 
Franklinville Agricultural and Driving Park | 

Association, Franklinville spi _.. Aug. 26-29 | 
Afton Driving Park Agri’l Asso., Afton ___.. Sept. 23-26 | 

Riverside Agricultural, Greene __.-_.-....... Sept. 9-12 
The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 | 
Catskill Mountain Agri’l, Margaretville —__..Aug. 19-22 
Deiaware Valley Agricultural, Walton ...Sept. 2-5 
Sidney Fair Association, Sidney Second week in Sept. 
Shavertown Agricultural, Shavertown ___-. Aug. 26-28 
Prattsville Horty and Agri’l, Prattsville _. 
Cape Vincent Agricultural, Cape Vincent... Sept. 9-12 
Boonville Fair Association, Boonville Sept. 2-5 
Vernon Agricultural, Vernon ..__.-........Oct. l and 2 
Phenix Union Agricultural, West Phoenix. Sept. 23-26 
Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners ___..-.....Oet. 2-4 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples __ Sept. 16-18 
Sandy Creek, Richland, Orwell and Boyl- 

ston Agricultural, Sandy Creek _.....-.....-Aug. 26-29 
Morris Fair Association, Morris _.Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta__:._.Sept. 15-18 
Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus. Sept. 18-20 
Rockland County Indust’! Ass’n, New City...Sept. 2-5 
Gouverneur Agrl and Mechn’l,Gouverneur, Aug. 26-29 
Oswegatchie Agricultural, Ogdensburg ___--..Sept. 2-4 
The Racquette Valley and St. Regis Valley 

Horticultural and Agricultural, Potsdam __Sept. 9-12 
Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill. .._.._. .. Sept. 22-25 | 
Prattsburg Union Agr’l, Prattsburgh__--._-. 

Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg .......Sept. 23-25 
Northern Tioga Agr’), Newark Valley.---..- Aug. 26-28 
Dryden Agricultural,"Dry den... ......--..--.-Sept. 16-18 | 

Union Agr‘l and Horticult’l, Trumansburg .-Sept. 2-5 
Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville -...Sept. 30-Oct. 3 | 
The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh__--Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark ...--..------ Oct. 2-5 
Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra.- .-.- Sept. 23-27 
Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’! As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee..-------- 


VERMONT. 


Addison County Ag’! Society, Middlebury.... Sept. 3-4 
Orwell Farmer’s Club, Orwell.._......-.------ ‘ 
Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 

chester Centre... ............-..--.----- -. --- Sept. 3-5 








Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick 
Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville._...._. __.-.-___- 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co.. St. Johnsbury—Sept. 16-18 
Ryegate and Wells River Valley Dairymen’s 
Association, South Ryegate____.....__.___.__ Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan__.__.Sept. 17-1 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society, Sheldon Junction ______..___..__ Sept. 
Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 
2) Ee 
Bradford Ag’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford. 
Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth. ___....Sept. 3-5 
Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge._____- 
Washington Agricultural, Washington. ___.. Sept. 18-29 
Orleans County Fair Association, Barton_...Sept. 9-12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport.______- 
Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven__..____.___ Sept. 
Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland. __..Sept. 91) 
Union Driving Park, South Wallingford ___- 
Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Noithfield____Sept. 23-25 
Winoosk Valley Ag’! Asso., Waterbury ___- -_- Sept. 
Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro__..__.......__Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ag’l, Springfield ._...___- _Sept. 16-17 
Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso. Woodstock_____.___ Sept. 23-25 


... Sept. 27 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 
For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


(OLORAD 


The way to get the best ac- 
commodations is via the 


GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE 


WHY? Itis the only direct line to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

‘Itis the popular route to Denver. It 
has the best Dining Car Service. 

It has the finest equipment and most 
satisfactory schedule and in the 


Rocky 
Mountain Limited 


offers the best train, only one night, 
Chicago to Colorada. 

It leaves Chicago daily at 5.45 P.M. 
and arrives at Denver 8.45 P. M., Colo- 
rado Springs (Manitou) 8.30 P. M. 

Another inducement to use the Rock 
Island will be the round trip rates of 
$25 Chicago to Colorado and 815 
Missouri River points to Colorado ettec- 
tive this summer by that line. Ask for 
details and free books. 

“Under the Turquoise Sky” gives 
the most fascinating description of 
Colorado. 

** Camping in Colorado” has full de- 
tails for campers. 


I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A. 
26 School Street, Boston, Mass. 





No. 11 























Sept. +11 |, 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
MAN. 


OULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Housess 


Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 


Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 


Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 


Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubatorsg 


Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 


Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254, Bosion, Mass. 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
115 Fulton St., New York. 
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‘Malden has been picking caterpillars. 

>> 
New England is still at the head in manu- 

facturing coverings for the feet. 

>< 
Alas, poor stork! How he must wish he 

had never been discovered as a figure of 


speech. 
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According to reports honey is going to be | 


searce. The report, however, does not 


affect the sweetness of honeymoons. 
nails 
One does not have to be even romantic to 
feel atonch of sympathy for Mrs. Peary’s 
expedition in search of her adventurous 
husband. 
>> - 


The costumes of a Japanese lady, so we 
read, never go out of fashion, which goes to 
show that the European invasion is not as 
complete as one is sometimes led to imagine. 

aaileteacs 

Very few of us are likely to object to the 
stringency of Postmaster Hibbard’s orders 
concerning intoxicated letter carriers. There 
is no excuse, even in warm weather, for the 
man who has charge of hundred of letters to 
flirt with the demon. 




















Now is the time when a foresighted per- 
son going away for the summer gets to- 
gether and puts in good conversational 


order all his stock of weather reminiscences. | 


Introductions to strangers have to be 


** weathered ” ina very literal acceptance of | 


the term. 


Chicago is characteristically enterprising 
in planning to combine the Olympian games 
with a congress of the world’s religions. 
Incidentally the plan provides for a contin- 
uous performance, the athletes holding 
forth six days in the week and the religions 
on Sunday. 








For more reasons than one the Kaiser has 
our sympathy in the defeat of the Meteor. 
America built, christened and incidentally 
advertised the craft; but it looks as if in- 
sufficient stress had been laid on the fact 
that she was intended for cruising rather 
than racing. . 


a 
o> 





The humorist has finally evolved the 
“automobile widow.’’ Under a smiling 
face she hides a world of care; a husband 
who flirts with a golf stick is nothing to one 
who dallies with a motor carriage as a sub- 


ject for worriment. 
oe <a 


‘““How to light a fire with kerosene ”’ 


should be one of the first of a series of short | 
essays read by every householder to every | 
The new domestic is almost | 
certain to light the fire with kerosene; it is 


new domestic. 


a short cut that no amount of warning will 
keep her out of, and the next best thing is 
to tell her how it can be done without blow- 
ing up both herself and the kitchen. 


Sian atin 





Stories are now coming to the surface con- 
cerning the methods of English insurance 
companies in taking risks on the lives of 
prominent men under conditions in which 
the companies frankly gamble on¥the 


involved possibilities, go to show that the | 


United States is by no means so lacking in 


conservatism as the older country. But the | 





English have always been good gamblers. 
Sp aabe 

So the street floor of the old State House 
is to be devoted to history and patriotism. 
This is as it should be; but there still re- 
mains an interesting question: will his- 
tory and patriotism bring as many Bosto- 
nians into the old building as have been 
brought there by the business offices of a 
railroad company. 

The. Czar is going to try to find out just 
why his subjects every now and then strive 








to assassinate his ministers, to say nothing | 


of himself. The investigation ought te help 
existing conditions in many directions, but 


we imagine that the Czar will find a certain | 


per cent. of humanity anxious to assassinate 
for no better reason than ‘‘ just because.”’ 
ere 

Civilization is motion, says Attorney 
Knowlton, and often very disagreeable and 
poisy motion into the bargain. What might 
be added is the hope that the motion is in 
the direction of quieter ways of getting from 
one place to another. The Elevated is 
naturally unwilling to hold itself responsi- 
ble for the noise it has to make in carrying 
out the conditions of rapid transit, but there 
is something of a fortune waiting for the in- 
ventor who finds a practicable means of re- 
ducing the noise. 











All Americans should rejoice at the pros- 
pect of recovery to health of King Edward 
of England. To have lost him would have 
been for us to have lost a good and powerful 
friend. He evidently never forgot the cor- 
dial reception given him when he visited us 
as the Prince of Wales, and he has 
given evidence of his kindly feeling in 
his reception of the American people 
who have visited England. More than 
that, we were indebted to him and to 
the queen, his mother, for the posi- 
tion of neutrality observed by that country 
during our civil war, while many of the 
aristocrats of title and wealth would have 
been glad to have seen that country assist- 


ing the South openly, as they were assisting | 


it secretly. 
scarcely have been more loyal to the Federal 
cause than they were without having been 
disloyal to their own country. And in this 
course they were well sustained by the middle 
classes and the workingmen. Today Great 


Britain is our best customer for what we | 


have to export, and she may well be so, be- 
cause she is largely dependent upon America 
for her food supplies. It has been rumored 


that the present Prince of Wales does not | 
have the same kindly feeling toward the 


American people and nation as his father, 
and that if the power was in his hands he 
would be glad to lessen our trade and other 
privileges in his country. Lethim visit us 
as his father did, and perhaps he may have 
a better opinion of us, or at least lose some 
of his prejudices. 


> 
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Some idea of the alarming prevalence of 
the gipsy moth can be had from the work 
that is being done in the city of Malden. 
They have decided to pay boys and girls 
ten cents a quart for the caterpillars of 
gipsy and brown-tail moths, though the 
latter have nearly disappeared. As a 
result they paid out »ver $100 in three 
days, and over $60 of it on Monday, show- 
ing that over 1000 quarts have been 
taken. As some of the citizens pay 
another ten cents for those captured on 
their grounds, the children have had a 
chance to gather up quite a quantity of 
money for the Fourth of July, and even men 
and women have not been unwilling to earn 
something in this way. We will not at- 
tempt to compute how many thousands of 
catemillars there are in one thousand quarts 








The queen and the prince could | 


them. 


or how many millions they would have bred 
next year, nor even how many hundreds 
of dollars worth of fruit and shade 
trees or shrubbery they would have de- 
stroyed if left unmolested. They have been 
saturated with kerosene and burned, and 
no one complains of cruelty to insects so far 
as we learn yet. Unfortunately the appro- 
priation was exhausted Monday night, but 
probably anothe? will be made, and perhaps 
other towns may follow the example of 
Malden. In fact, we learn that Melrose has 
also made an appropriation to be expended 
inthe same way. 

Not long since we called attention to the 
large number of varieties of vegetabies of 
different kinds that the Department of 
Agriculture said were catalogued in the 
United States last year. The contrast be 
tween the varieties today and those of our 
boyhood is worthy of notice. Our father 
was reputed to have as good a garden as 
any one ih the neighborhood if not in town, 
yet. we knew then but two varieties of 
an early, nearly dwarf sort, 


peas, one 
and the Marrowfat. But one kind 
of sweet corn, and many farmers did 


not grow any, but gathered what they 
wanted for boiling or roasting from the 
feld corn, being careful not to pick the best 
2ars, unless there was company at the house. 
Only two kinds of squash, the early Bush 
Scallop and the Winter Crookneck. But 
two kinds of beets, the early Blood 
Turnip and the Long Blood. We had 
several kinds of potatoes, the Long 
Red, the Round Red, the Ladyfinger, a 
long white most excellent for baking, the 
| Chenango for an early variety fit to dig 
in August, and the Bluenose, with blue 
tlesh but very mealy. We had tomatoes, 
though but few grew them or ate them 
then, and rough-looking specimens they 
were. Celery, salsify, egg plant and spin- 
ach we had not heard of, though we gath- 
ered mustard, cowslips, dock and dandelions 
in the fields for greens. Few cultivated 
strawberries then, and they were thought to 
be too lazy togo in the fields to pick the wild 
ones. High-bush and running blackberries 
grew wild, and no one thought of cultivating 
them, or raspberries, though where the 
latter or the blackcap cam? up by the side 
of the wall some were extravagant enough 
to give the busia shovelful of manure when 
manuring the field. The changes in fruits 
have been almost as great as those in vege- 
tables, tending toward a larger variety, and 
many better varieties. 
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Prevention of Pasture Weeds. 

There is constant demand nowadays for 
| information concerning measures for keep- 
ing weeds out of grazing land, says H. F. 
Roberts of the Kansas Experiment Station. 
Weeds are generally plants that have be- 
come adaptec to living in many climates, on 
many soils and under various conditions. 
| Some of them are truly cosmopolitan, being 
| found in almost all countries. Their trans- 
| portation to other countries is usually due 
| to man, a very common means of distribu- 
| tion being through accidental mixture with 
| grain, vegetable or grass seed. Railroads, 
| particularly through the freight trains, 
| carry seeds of weed plants from place to 
| place. In such ways weeds suddenly come 
| to appear in new and unexpected regions. 
| The dominant vegetation existing in any 
section of country, if left to itself, usually 
repels invaders. The reason that certain 
kinds of plants are only found growing pre- 
| dominantly anywhere is because, for the 
time being, they are best fitted to survive 
under local conditions. Those less well 
fitted are crowded out and perish. In an 
old plant region, as a forest ora prairie, 
vegetation of a particular sort has estab- 
lished itself as the result of centuries of 
, competition with other plants contesting 
|for the same space. Seeds of invading 
| species, however, may lie dormant for some 
time in the soil, awaiting the clearing of the 
land to germinate and grow. Notice the new 
plants that appear where land is cleared of 
trees or sod and left to itself. 

So long as the conditions in nature sur- 
rounding the wild prairie grass remain the 
same, they will continue to grow in about 
the same proportions, and to about the same 
‘extent. Man, however, changes natural 
| conditions violently. By breaking sod and 
putting in crops he opens places which 
afford room for strange plants, weeds, the 
seeds of which are carried thence to neigh- 
boring grazing land. Even then they will 





| are left tc themselves. Onthe contrary, if 
|afarm is abandoned, weeds may riot for a 
few years on the broken land, but the sod 
retakes the soil eventually in the prairie 
regions, ang the weeds are crowded out. 
The most common cause of weed invasion 
of native pastures is overpasturing, whereby 
| the wild grasses arekept down so that they 
| cannot compete with the weeds. The lat- 
| ter being unpalatable usually are left un- 
| disturbed by the stock. Sometimes there 
|are introduced weeds never found on the 
| prairie, as iron weed, snow-on-the-moun- 
| tain or milk weed, horse weed and thistle. 
| Others are tough prairie perennials grow- 
| ing among the grasses, but not spreading 
| greatly unless the latter are kept down. 
Prevention of weed invasion of pastures 
|is generally perfectly possible by grazing 
fewer head per acre. Compare the number 
of weeds ina prairie pasture with those in 
an adjoining piece of similar land not grazed 
but kept to be mowed for hay. What number 
of stock per acre can be safely grazed de- 
In the ‘‘ short-grass ”’ 
| country fifteen to twenty acres per head must 
| be allowed. In central or eastern Kan- 
sas 24 acres per head is perhaps the limit. 
Every farmer can tell by observation when 
| weeds are coming in. If so,it is a sign to 
| reduce the number of stock per acre. No 
man can afford to raise stock in such num- 
bers that they use up the capital itself (the 
land) by killing out the pasture grasses 
which make it valuable, instead of consumn- 
| ing the interest only. 
Eradication of weeds already present in 
| pastures depends on the particular case. 
| Annual weeds can be killed out by mowing 
| before seeding. This may have to be re- 
| peated several times during the growing 
| season, as many of them will send up new 
sprouts. In the case of biennials or peren- 
nials with tap roots, cutting the latter 
under ground and beneath the ‘‘ crown”’ is 
effective. Perennials like the bind weed, 
which spread by underground stems, are 
extremely difficult to deal with, because 
every bud on such astem is capable of grow- 
ing into a new plant. Plowing under simply 
spreads the plant by cutting the propa- 
gating stems and scattering the pieces. No 
satisfactory way of eradicating weeds of 


| pends on the region. 


| 


| this kind can be given that will apply for 


all cases and conditions. A straw mulch, by 
excluding the light, will sometimes kill 
Common salt applied to the soil is 
effective, and arsenite of soda, one pound 
dissolved in eight quarts of cold water, is 
recommended. This can be obtained of 
wholesale druggists at ten cents per pound 
Of course, any chemicals that will kill 
weeds will kill all the other vegetation for 





not drive out the wild grassesif the latter | 











interest rate, and redeemable after a reason- 
able length of time. Since the interest 
would not prove attractive to great finan- 
ciers, these securities would be employed as 
the bases for other investments. . 

With half our territory undeveloped, for 
lack of capital; with a rich soil merely 
awaiting irrigation; with vast barren acres 
that may be made to sustain a dense popu- 
lation ; with mines only in the first stages of 
development; with the  trans-Missour 
manufacturing interests not evolved, while 
Eastern factories are unable to accept orders 
unless given months to fill them; we may 
eel assured that the money distributed will 
find abundant channels for investment. No 
inconvenience arose from the nationg lization 
of the German railroads. 

As foe an office-holding class, this already 
exists in the railway service. As it has not 
been deemed requisite to disfranchise exist- 
ing Government employees, it does not ap- 
pear that such necessity will arise concern- 
ing the railway men. Numerous attempts. 
have been made by railway officials to con- 
trol the vote of the employees, always to the 
discomfiture of those wko made the effort. 

Kno-Bug, Another Insecticide Fraud. 

At the request of the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and to warn our readers 
against the prevalence of cheap insecticides 
at high cost, we publish the following: 

“* Under the name of ‘Kno-bug’ the Car- 
penter-Morton Company of Boston are put- 
ting on the market a reddish brown powder 
for which they make the following claims: 
‘Kno-bug is a preparation to destroy potato 
bugs and all other bugs that eat leaves, 
plants or vines. It not only destipys the 
bugs, but unlike Paris green, acts as a 
vegetable tonic and stimulates the growth of 
the plant. prevents blight, scab and rust.’ 

** Kno-bug contains quite a number of ma- 
terials, but is chiefly made up of land plaster 
(87 per cent.), saltpetre (4 per cent.), ochre 
(2 per cent.), paris green (2.5 per cent.). The 
remaining constituents are sand, clay and a 
little water. The ochre is evidently added 
to color the material so the plaster will 
not be readily recognized; the saltpetre 
is added presumably to give groun 
for the claim that if acts as a fer- 
tilizer. The clay and sand are probably 
impurities of either the uchre or the plaster. 
Whatever value the goods have asan insec- 
ticide depends upon the 2.5 per cent. of 
Paris green. No treatment of vines, so far 
as known, will prevent scab and there is 
nothing in the goods to prevent blight. 
Applied in sufficient quantity, the Paris 
green contained in Kno-bug will kill potato 


bugs. F 
** These goods sell, according to the adver- 


tisements of the company, for ten cents down 








REV. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, 
Pastor Shepard Memorial Church, Cambridge. 





raw material and thé product. By its route 
cars, or perambulating butcher shops, it has 
destroyed retail business in small towns. 
Its business amounts to $600,000,000, and 
is growing with the increase in population. 
While American prices have been advanced, 
those charged to European consumers have 
been adapted to each market. American 
| meats are cheaper in London or Liverpool 
than in New York or Chicago,—free trade 
and Australian frozen meats necessitating 
the reduction. ; 

In 1901, about $100,000,000 worth of meats 
was sold to Europe. This trust has become 
possible through its relations to the trans- 
portation companies. Cold storage, reduced 
freight rates and preference to these large 
concerns have made individual competition 
impossible. The millers’ trust has so de- 
pressed grain prices as' tu compel ex- 
portation to foreign mills for grinding. It 


several months. Chemical methods of weed 
extermination, then, should be used only as 
a last resort and under expert advice. 

All bulk geed purchased should be care- 
fully cleaned before sowing. 


2 
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The Furnace Cold-Air Box. 


There are few things more neglected, 
and yet more important, in the whole range 
of what may be called domestic engineer- 
ing than the means of supplying air for 
warming and ventilating dwelling-houses 
through the conventional type of hot-air 
furnace so widely used in the United States, 
says an editorial notein Cassier’s Magazine. 
Unfortunately the exact way in which 
such a furnace operates is only dimly out- 
lined in the mind of the average man or 
woman, and it therefore seems advisable 
to follow the example of the magazine 











named in reprinting the following state-| now urges the railways to make such ; y Y 
ment by an inspector of heating apparatus: | rates as will compel the conversion to five cents per pound, in accordance with 
‘It should need no argument to show that) of American grain into flour within | the size of the package. With 2} pounds of 





Paris green and one hundred pounds of 


this country. If this is complied with, 
7 ° plaster mixed together the farmer bese 


our grain production will shrink because 
the trust dees not allow the producer a 
margin sufficient to live upon. At the same 
time the average domestic price of flour has 
been enormously advanced. 

The wool trust has depressed the value 
of the Western staple until no profit is left 
the sheep herders, while transportation 
rates are much higher than when wool com- 
manded double present prices. 

THE FETTERS {OF THE WEST. 

California complains that her oranges | 
must rot, because transportation facilities 
are inadequate to market them. Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, Wy- 
oming and Montana assert that the long 
haul system keeps them from being devel- 
oped, the railroad maxim being that it is bet- 
ter to bring in manufactured goods from afar 
at high rates than to build up industries 


the air supply for a furnace should be clean, | 
dry, as free as possible from dust, and as | 
little as possible contaminated by the causes 
which, in cities, tend to vitiate air taken at 
or near the ground level. I have inspected 
a good many hundred _furnace-heated | 
houses, and almost witHout exception | | 
have found the intake misplaced and the 
air-box in such condition that air drawn | 
through it was as little fit for breathing as | 
if strained through the wisps of a street- | 
cleaner’s broom. Sometimes I have found | 
the air-box a clubhouse for cats; generally 
‘it has needed cleaning with a hoe and! 
shovel. Not long ago I found a house with | 
an air intake consisting of a sort of com 
bination air chamber and area cesspool. 
It was covered with a grating of parallel 
iron bars, through which the storm water 
which fell into the area drained to the. 
pocket below, and was led away to the 


have a material for practical purposes 
identical with Kno-bug at a cost of less than 
one cent a pound. 

** Apparently itis the purpose of the manu- 
facturers of Kno-bug to deceive farmers 
afraid of Paris green into buying a prep- 
aration which depends upon Paris green for 
its value as an insecticide, and at a cost 
from five to ten times the value of the 
goods. ‘‘CHARLES D. Woops, Director. 
_* Orono, June 27.” 

> Oo 
Connecticut Farm Notes. 

Up to the present time the season has 
been an unusually cold one, and vegetation 
is generally backward. The complaint of | 
a poor stock of corn is very general. The 
cold weather has been a preventive of 
the ravages of the potato beetle, and as a 
| rule the potato fields are looking well. 





| claimed, will 





which would yield only local rates. Thus, 
the Pacific coast lumber industry is con- | ; ; - 
fined to the procurement of raw material, | and while some complain of a light crop, the | 


because it pays better to haul the manu- | eneral outlook is fair. More and more of | 
factured articles across the continent than | the farmers in this section are producing | 
milk for the Boston and Providence con- 


to permit the establishment of mills and | 
factories wl i sumers. — . 
> hee he Lene Seen The milk business has had one good effect 


rea a , : voted Daly 
7 os ow oe he ae | —it has improved many of the farms. More 


_ing States complain -of the curtailment pete heine kent than formerly. these are 
‘of their mineral output through the | COWS fe Delng Kept than Seng 


| 
combination between the railroads and | oo ie aa Pring pile has | 
the American Smelting and Refining Com- | ptr SneRennte Wevet ok ee ee 
mercial fertilizer have largely diminished. | 

| 


sewer by an untrapped pipe communicating | 
with the house drain. This was, perhaps, 
the worst I have found, and my opinion is 
that the architect who planned this arrange- 
ment and the furnace man who worked to 
the plan should both be indicted. The ar- | 
rangement amounted practically to drawing 
air direct from the sewer, to be heated and | 
passed up through the house. 

** Sometimes one will find the air-intake 
in the coal vault. I have notes of probably | 
fifty such arrangements. This is ingenious, 
at least, and must make it pleasant for 
the housekeeper. In one house thus built, | 
the amount of dirt distributed through the 
house suggested to the mistress the very 
natural expedient of stufting the mouth of 
the intake full of jute potato bags. Most 
people would be shocked if they should see 
what sort of a channel conveys the air 
which flows hot from the registers,—stil] 
more so, if they could be made to realize 
that most of this air is from the cellar, 
from which, once a year or so, in well-kept 
houses, barrels of dirt are removed, consist- 
ing of coal dust, ashes, sprouting potatoes, 
house rubbish of one kind or another, and 
mouldy nondescript refuse, the origin of 
which cannot be guessed. In the average 
dwelling heated with a furnace, millions of 
cubic feet of cellar-air are pumped up into | 
living and sleeping-rooms every winter. 
What it carries, I leave it to the bacteriolo- 
gists and the microscopists to say. 


>. |] 
How to Curb the Trusts. 


DISEASE AND CURE IN THE TRANSPORTA- | 
TION FIELD. 
In the North American Review for June, | 
Ilenry Michelsen discusses the problem of 
“curbing the trusts.’’ We abstract his | 
article as follows: 
The necessities of life are in the control of | 
monopolies. So great has the evil grown | 
that in some instances the people have not 
waited for Congress, but have taken the 
initiative by boycotting the articles offered. 
If this practice should spread, it would 
mean the abdication by the law-making 
authorities of their functions and their im- | 
potence to cope with the evil. 
THE SOURCE OF TRUSTS, 


But few farmers have commenced haying, 


pany. Granger legislation is imminent in P -s ++ F 

the Middle West to cope with advanced ? The pasepest tes large fruit — he good. 
rates on corn caused by the co-operation of | The blackberry bushes — white with 
the railroads with the elevator trust. The | blossoms “ som woene leurige: | 
economic furces of the country are suffering | —— ? ieee an abundant Pinal meccrsinl 
vexatious annoyances from anarchic trans- | Seren WER. SERA 8. See ie atta 


es ah ieee, places. . . ? 
portation conditions, unworthy of Amer- "Eggs have been higher in price than usual | 
ican genius. This state of affairs has 


; ““S this summer, and are now selling at from 
been brought about in a perfectly legiti- | 59 to 25 cents per dozen. Native beef is in | 
mate manner. A fertile continent had to good demand and finds a ready sale. Veal | 
be opened. Enormous investments were calves are worth 6 cents per pound, live | 
necessary to build the railroads required. weight. Farm help is not very plenty ‘ 
Of Government aid, our railroads obtained | Columbus, O.. June 20 ‘ JP.I | 
little. Present results are due to the genius | ridin Rails asi Y 
and ability of the men who handle the rail- Maine Farm Notes. 
roads. Rates are low compared with those | This spring and thus farinto June the 

anne, and the service is being improved | season has been cool, with frequent rains; 
year by year. W hat the public complains | yet, asarule, our crops were put in fairly 

of is not excessive rates, but discrimination, 

retarding the establishment of new enter- 


| early, and nearly all the crops are looking 
eine ; | as wellas usual at this season of the year, 
prise, and placing the control of the markets 
| with a favored few. 


| with the exception of corn, which is a trifle 
NATIONALIZE THE RAILROADS, 


| below the average. However, a large area 
/ Of corn has been planted, and this on 
To develop agricultural, mineral, oil and | account of the high prices this crop has 
forest resources, toadvance our manufact- | borne the past season. Feeding stuff has 
uring progress, and to obtain control of for- | been so high that pork raising shows a fall- 
eign markets, it is necessary to enact one | ing off here in this section of Maine. 
great measure,—the nationalization ot the | Cattle and horses are high in price and 
railways. | many calves are being raised this season. 
That this will require a statesmanship of | Help onthe farms is scarce and wages are 
the highest order and constructive legisla- | high. Weare paying $1.25 per day for men 
tion more comprehensive than yet effected is | on hoeing, with few to be had even at that 
admitted. That this legislation will be difti- | price. In fact, our farmsare being run with 
cult, tentative and liable to revision is | a scarcity of help, hence our farms are being 
granted. But the time has come for it. | worked to their full capacity. All kinds of 
The railway system has passed into pos | farm produce sell fairly well excepting hay. 
session of a few people. A degree of mutual | There is no need of laborers going hungry 
understanding between the holders of these | or saying they can get no work. 
properties is inevitably established. By Our hay crop will be an average one and 
reason of inherent business conditions, | will need cutting early. Potatoes will need 
| these combinations must continue in ever- | looking after soon, as the beetles are out in 
Combinations of industrial enterprises progressing proportion, until it may become full foree, laying their eggs. The grain 
for undue enhancement of prices are made ® question whether real power is lodged in crop is looking finely and a large area has 
possible by the state of the transportation | the government or within the keeping of an | been sown. The catch of grass is good, as 
system. Were railroad rates equal and ad- | irresponsible coalition of accumulated the wet weather is favorable to its germina- 
justed to serve the nation at large, a method | Wealth. tion. : 
of distribution might be secured which The principal arguments against the Garden truck is looking well for the sea- 
would enable the reductions in prices that nationalization of the railroads are: the cost | son, though the black and striped bugs are 
ought to result from the facilities of produc- of the scheme; the great accumulation of | plenty, and much watching and fighting 
tion. At present this cannot be achieved. | wealth into few hands, as a consequence of | needs to be done in order to keep them in 
The advent of cheaper power, increased the purchase of the lines by the Govern | check. Cherry trees and plum trees are 


























looking fairly well, while a medium ., 
may be expected. 
not, as a rule, promise well, and we ..,, 
only hope for a light crop of apples in \, 
nebee County. The cropsin some ot), 
counties may perhaps do better. 

The bean croy is looking well at this «at, 
and good returns may be reasonal)y ,.. 
pected at the harvest. Our small fruits 
not making the best showing, and 61)| 
medium crop may be expected. Blac), 
ries seem to be making better promise ¢},,, 
other berries; wild strawberries are «<),,. 
and scarce. Blueberries promise fair], \, 
at this writing. , 

Wool is quoted at low prices, and nu: 
many sheep are being kept on accoun: 
killing by vicious dogs. The dog laws } 
not sufficiently stringent, and the poor s}\, 
have to suffer, while their owners bec, 
discouraged and give up sheep-keeping . 
tirely. We hope the penalty for she. 
killing may be doubled, as the loss on s}). 
killed does not cover the whole loss, x); 
the frightened sheep seldom or neve; 
come what they would beif not molested 
maimed. A. E. Favew 

Sidney, Me., June 25. 
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The recent law of Congress for the ), 
tection of pure butter, which gues ints. 
fect the first of July, has brought the «| 
margarine makers to realize that thei; 
dustry is in danger of being injured to s: 
extent by its operations. 

According to recent dispatches, 
oleo makers are preparing to jj); 
their product on the market inan uncolor: 
condition, paying therefore only one-fou: 
of a cent tax, but still supplying the hou. 
keeper with thecolored article, without 
any way rendering themselves liable to t 
higher tax. 
to do, by supplying with every pound « 
oleo a small capsule containing suttici« 
coloring matter to add the proper tint: 
the oleomargarine. 

Just how this system will be acccepted |) 
the housewives 1s yet a question. Many . 
them would rather pay for the real butt. 
than go to the trouble of tinting the unco 
ored article themselves. Others, it 


oleo look like dairy butter, especialiy 
his time, when the latter is expensive. 
-~!,s ——_—__ 





Our apple orchards ,),, 


This, it is stated, they inter: 


look with appreval on th: 
scheme, as it gives them a chance to make 


ade 


With all respect to the recent circus, w: 
regret the days when Cleopatra journeyed 


to meet Antony in the morning processio: 
To besure, we never saw Antony; but w 
did see the $10,000 beauty who represente: 
Cleopatra. 
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GASOLENE ENGINES 


Our engines are, first of all, safe and to he re. 


lied upon; adil to this that they are econou 


eal 


and substantially made and you will not he-i- 
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P| for 
Jeing outitit. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


your pump. 


Ze= Circulars on ap- 






plication. 
We 





alll 
largely in Wind Mill: 
Hand and Power Pumps. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





using and make money 
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Fast Corn Binders 


Hold 


can save mone 
by sellin 
-ull and it’s fast. Ties itself. Costs less 

“ than string. Never wears our. | 
\ Liberal terms. Get territory 


N.Y. 


“SV 
sold. ite! 
quick, Complete outtit mailed f 


TIE CO., Box 50, Unadilla. 
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FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE and PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J.JAGER CO., cusron iss 
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makes your wire fence sag, it isn't the PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


MECHANICS FAIR 


BOSTON, 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 


[No CHARGE FOR SPACE. | i 














ADMISSION, - 25c. | 
Special Attractions, Clean, Educationa’. 


Applications for space and information s¢ 
to 3. ©. Hosmer, Manager, Mechanic: 


Building, Boston, Mass. 





MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporato: 


A little factory for only $6.0. For use on ano 
cook stove. No extra expense for fuel. Easily ° 
Evaporates apples, pears, peaches, all k 
small fruits and berries, corn, pumpkin an‘ 
Send for circular. Agents wanted. A great =" 

MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 
* Mention this paper.) Clintor, 





outputs and more economical handling of ment; the effect on the electorate of the 
raw materials has been accompanied by a | Creation of a large office-holding class. 
rise in prices. | PRACTICABILITY OF THE PLAN. 
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THE MEAT TRUST, 





government pay more than warranted by 








The price of meat, which forms, next to 
bread, our most important food, is fixed by 
half a dozen monopolists. The net earnings 
of the meat trust in 1901 are reported -as 
$100,000,000 more than in 1900. Each pound 
of meat has risen from three to five cents. 
Lack of cattle has not caused this rise, 
for this country supplies a great part 
of the world with flesh foods, and rational 
management of ranches would yield a 
still greater increase than is now ob- 
tained. Nor is expense of administration 
excessive; for the scientific disposition of 
all material tends to minimize waste. The 
grower of cattle does not derive any advan- 
tage; the trust dictates prices both for the 


| As to cost, it is not proposed that the 


| The making of an invest- 
ment of this magnitude} would not frighten 
| the American people in the prevailing state 
| of financial enterprises. Equal and open 
rates would control the iftdustrial combina- 
tions, multiply the means of exchange, 
stimulate agriculture equally with manu- 
factures, and enhance the growth of rural 
and civic communities. 

As to accumulation in a few large hold- 
ings, the present system has a tendency to 
bring about this result by the increment in 
value of proprietary railway investments. 
A purchase of the titles to the railway 
would be affected by bon‘s, ¢bearing a low 


| intrinsic values. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ENGINES. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. , 
IN SIZES FROM 14 TO 60 HORSE-POWER. | 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES. 


14 ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, | (SHOWN AS > 
USED FOR PUMPING’, ’ 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED FOR i 


ALL KINDS OF FARM WORK, , 
SUCH AS 

SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETC. r 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 5 

ee > 


CHARLES J, JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. > 


> 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


‘IVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending July 9, 1902. 
Shotes 














and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
week..1264 6,641 115 28,846 2075 
week. .3867 10,909 110 25.687 277 





Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 
~er—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
ty, $5.50@6,00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
juality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
1410.50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., 


13.0. Western steers, 5}@7%c. 
ws AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
1a 38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy  milch 


~, $50,00.¢65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
okES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
s, $10.a20; two-vear-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
srr ad, 

eEr—Per pound, live weight, Sone i extra, 
.c; sheep and lambs per headin Tots, $4.00 
lambs, 44@7}e. 

I HoGs—Per pound, Western, 7$@7ie, live 
it; shotes, wholesale —-; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
try dressed hogs, 9@9ge. 
\L CALVES—4@6}fc Pp th. an 
eS—Brighton—6ha@7e P th; country lots, 53 





LP SKINS—65¢@$1.25 dairy skins, 40@60c. 
Low—Brighton, 4@5¢e P th; tcountry lots 


rs—25 a75e. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
ertown.. 729 6,514 5,325 1308 335 
ton..... 585 127 


23,521 767 110 
.imber from the several States: Cattl—New 

pshire, 79; Vermont, 132; Massachusetts, 24; 
tern, 494; total, 729. Sheep and Lambs—New 

pshire, 8; Vermont, 239; Western, 6267; total, 

Calves—New Hampshire, 550; Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 47; total, 1308. Swine—New 

pshire, 346; Vermont, 905; Massachusetts, 4: 
~tern, 4070; total, 5825. Horses—335. 
unber of cars over different roads—Boston & 

e, single deck, 2; Boston & Lowell, single 
<, 18; double deck, 11; Fitchburg, single deck, 
louble deck, 62. 

L wZMive (Steck Exports.; ~™ 
*slim export week, with only two steamers 
ut took out (1063 cattle. No sheep)}jor horses. 
esof last week generally sustained, being 
edat léa@l5te, d.w. None from Canada this 





4 


- 


shipments and destinations: On steamer Phila- 
elphian, for Liverpool, 302 cattle by Switt & Co.; 
‘do. by Morris Beef Company. On steamer 
\nglian, for London, 250 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company; 252 do. by Swift & Cu 
Horse Business. 
rhe heavy and especially active market is past. 











Many of the wants have been supplied, still good. | 
desirable horses are ever in demand at good | 


The supply this 
somewhat light, and being a holiday week, less 
buyers at market than usual. 
Bros. sale stable arrivals were from the West of 
mixed quality, at $1250 $225, including light and 
heavy weight. At Moses Coleman & Sons a fair 
trade; sold 70 0dd head fata range of $257 125, 
being not within the range of high grades. At 
Isburgh & Co.’s sale stable were sold acclimated 
horses of 95021300 ths, at $354 140, as to quality, 
having some saddlers. Mver Abrams’ sale stable 
showed 3 carloads disposed of within the range 
~100 220, eacepting some nearby at $307 100. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday—Movementin beef cattle was some- 
what light,with a moderate run of Northern. 
Prices considered strong at last week’s rates 
The quality of the Northern rather on the range 
of common to fair, with nothing faney on sale. 
0. H. Forbush sold 1050 cows at 3}c; 2 cows, of 2270 
ths, at 4e; 1 coarse cow, of 1070 ths, at 3c; 
1 heifer, of 1050 ths, at 44¢c. W. F. Wal- 
lace, Scanners, of 1620 ths, the lot at 2c. J. A. 
Hathaway sold 20 steers, of 1500 ths, at 8¢e; 20 do., 
of 1475 ths, at The; 15 do., Of 1425 Ibs, at 7c; 20 do., of 


10) ths, at Ofc. 


prices 


Fat Hogs. 
Western rule le higher, at a range of 7$a7ic, 1- 
y., anc local hogs higher at 98e down to 9c, d. w. 
Milch Cows. 
In moderate demand as sold last week, $25@ 


Sheep and Lambs. 

Sheep and Lambs—The market still light in 
Northern, with a good run of Western. Values 
on the few Northern unehanged, and leading 

tehers filled up with Western stock all they 
required for the week after the Fourth. Prices 

Western sheep $3.3045.30 p 100 tbs, and 

unbs at $4.3047.55 J} 100 ths. W. F. Wallace 
a lot of sheep, of 76 ths, at 3c. 
Veal Calves. 

\eal Calves—Steady prices paid, with 6j¢ an 

tside price. Butchers seemed disposed to buy 

d pay last week’s rates. W. F. Wallace sold 

yards of 100 head of slim calves with some 
tole. R.E. French sold specially fine, well- 
ed lot of 11, of 2300 ths, at around 9c, with 
es down to 5e. 
S.ive Poultry. 
e Poultry—Three tons. For mixed lot 104 
y the crate. Selected lots 12c. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
| Maine—P. A. Berry, 34; A. D. Kilby, 20; Stock- 
hros.,9; Thompson & Hanson, 50; G. Low- 


7: M. D. Holt & Son, 60; Libby Bros., 60; | 


jarvis & Feliows, 100; F. W. Wormwell, 26. 
New Hampshire—Lougee & Foss, 35; G. 
Seavey, 11; Ed. Sargent, 66; A. F. Jones & Co., 
1. Shay,32; H. M. Nims, 20; Breck & Wood, 
W. F. Wallace, 225. 
‘vmont—A. Williamson, 33; Fred Savage, 50; 
Jenne, 20; N. H. Woodward, 200; W. E. 
en, 23; R. E. French, 45: Dorand Brothers, 
A. Ricker, 100; M. G. Flanders, 80; F. 
r, 100; Ira Ricker, 16; B. Ricker, 6; F. 8S. 
“1, 25; J. S. Henry, 18. 
‘assachusetts—J. S. Henry, 67; W. A. Bard- 
), H. A. Gilmore, 30; scattering, 150; C. D. 
+, 10; J. P. Day, 30; D. A. Walker, 6. 
\ York—G. N. Smith, 25. 

Urighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
535 cattle, 127 sheep, 23,521 
From West, 232 
Maine, 113 cattle, 


Kk at yards: 
787 calves, 100 horses. 
23,100 hogs, 110 horses. 
ep, 272 hogs, 434 calves. New Hampshire, 
', 65 hogs, 35 calves. Vermont, 8 cattle, 
es. Massachusetts, 154 cattle, 84 hogs, 255 
New York, 22 cattle, 25 calves. : 
sday—A light run at the yards aside from 
ports. The market for beef cattle had a 
er tone,! butchers had to avail themselves 
it was offered, and as the supply was lhght 
were weil sustained. 
t,and cost strong prices for best, and 
prices for the more common grades. 
& Fellows took in fancy two to four-year- 
' week, sold to Sturtevant & Haley. Some- 
specially mee to average 1500 tbs. O. H. 
1) sold 1030-h cows, at 3}e. D. A. Walker 
eef cows, 1800 ths, at 3}c. Canners, 2@2sc. 
Milch Cows. 
y light and the inquiry is very moderate; 
tle doing in a speculative. way, and cus- 
lid not show up to any extent. The only 
e feature was the light supply from all 
F. W. Wormwell sold 6 milch cows 
45. Thompson & Hanson sold 5 milch 
| $35@40. G. W. Smith sold cows at $40a 
‘by Bros. sold 20 milch cows at $25@45; 
oice cows at $50@58. 
Veal Calves. 
et in fair shape and last week’s prices 
tained. A quicker market. D. A. 
sold some slim calves at 4c; 1 fancy 
lic. M. D. Holt & Son, 50 calves, of 130 
¢;1 very fancy Yorker, of 270 ths, at 12c, 
‘y F.'T. French of Skowhegan, Me. A. 
y, 20 calves, of 110 ths, at 64c. 
Late Arrivals. 
inesday—Not a large quantity of stock 
‘he attendance was light. The buying was 
oderate way for milch cows. There was, 
‘er, some sales of good likely cows. Hot 
r brought a good price, but the general 
ent slow. Beef cows, etc., in a light run, 
seemed to be wanted at firm prices. 


past week has been | 


At Cavanaugh | 


_ 


Libby Bros. sold milech cows from $55 for 
fancy, down to $25, as to quality. J. 8. Henry 
sold best cows $50@60; sales at $40@45, down to 
$30. W. F. Wallace sold at $27 @48; 2 at $25 each. 
A.C. Foss, 1 extra cow, $47.50. W. Cullen, 10 
COWS, $55; 10 at $45; 4 at $60; all fancy cows. W. 
Scollans, 2 cows, $42.50 each, at $45@50 and $55. 
Stere Pigs. 
— sales. Small pigs, $2.50@4. Shotes, 
as, 





BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Chickens, choice roasting........... 
Chickens: fair to good... 2277277777777 








eed rE aaa 1 
Pigeons, —— meee, ¥ doz 
. com to good, ~ RUSS oo» sien wc a 
Squabs, doa" pevese ’ aces eobbeiens ocd ‘Ooae a 
Western iced or frozen— 
urkeys, com. to good................ -- 15@16 
= IIS Sitios dsc sax ckaccteaal u 
Ducks, spring..................-.2.0..0.e 
Broilers, good to choice 
Chickens, common to choice.... 
Fowls, good to choice kad 
MRPMEE I onc. one saocu th bg acc ole 9a’ 
Liye Peultry. 
TOG ooo bie caccoelee bain Tc a 
Roosters # th... .. 2... ccc cece cece eeee 14g - 
Broilers ® th............... eS RIA 4@15 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. ” " aveee ae 
Creamery, extra— 
.& N. H. assorted sizes. ..............204 @ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 2ha 








r . 224@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs..........20... 22k 
Western, large ash tubs............2.... oa 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............... 2ha@ 

Creamery, northern firsts................. - 21a21} 
Creamery, western firsts............2...... 21a@21}4 
Creamery, seconds... ...................-- 19.420 
Creamery, eastern................2...2-2-. 214.422 
DAE, VES GRGPAS. -. 5.2 oc kno cccescenccceees Qa 
Jairy, N. @ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..... a 
Renovated @ 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery........-........ 224.a@23 
BOOMING <n cc andcnceskodanaskdwatssnansed 2la@ 
Common to good..............-..... 22.2.2. 1920 
Trunk butter in $ or }-th prints..........-. i 
Extra northern creamery.................. 224 @23 
Extra northern dairy..-.... .............- l@ 
Common to good............... hpaeiaee ns st 19.420 
Cheese 
Vt. twins new extra P th....-...2.222..2.. 10@ 
et INE ka 5c et ethddscnmds x6ncsccnstin 9a9} 
“seconds P Ib......-- Ss RS. 7@8 
New York twins new extra.........-...... 10.@10} 
“ “ Ty ‘ firsts Mk ee ee 9a. 94 
- % ' * MOCOUNES. cece incvasees 7a8s 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 23.@24 
Eastern choice fresh................-..-- @ 
Eastern fair to good....................-..- 18a 
Michigan fancy fresh ..........-.-....----- a 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh. . 0a 


Western fair to good 


Western selected, sess statnteaakc a 
Western dirties............ eR eee: 
Potatees. 
Aroostook, old P bu............-...-.-. 110@115 
Southern, new, red, P bbl.....-........ 2 Wa2 25 
- Early Rose or Hebron....... 2 25@2 75 


Green Vegetables. 


Beets, Pp bu..... LisWeec= sdene sateeruenae 
EB 80 DU no os win ones cain ccsecwcnend 


| Cabbage, native, Pp 100.........-....-.-..- : 


| 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 








COSTOLS, OI, OD on. o.oo so ccccesceessces 
nhl: | | ere ERS 
Lettuce, P bus box...................... 
Cucumbers, natives, P box....-.. , 
Onions, Kentucky, ® bbl....- 


se Natives, P bDox................-. 115¢ 

a4 Egyptian, Pp bag..-.....-...-..--- 300a3 25 
6 Oe ee ee eee 2@ 
Radishes, box ............:......--.--- 50.a60 


Squash, id 0 eee 


farrow, p bbl.-crate.........-.--. 12541 50 
Green peas, native, p bu...-- 6ce ian saae 1 75a2 00 
String beans, Southern, p crate.......-.- 75a 50 
Spinach, native, p bu........-..-.-------- 







Asparagus, P box, 3 doz.......-.....---- 
Rhubarb, 100 ths..--...-.-- 
Turnips, flat, p box....- : 
Pca yellow, ® bbl..................- 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P th........-.-..---- 
si Norfolk, Pp crate 

















PR IG as 6 site dose it sees tes nen oo 15a25 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, Ben Davis.....--.-..----- Per eer 4 00a@4 50 
ni Russet, good to choice... -- 450a5 
ni DT Bn ccs gine cuenn Sue MeK ane ees 2 a3 00 
=i Norfolk, green, P basKet.....- 75a1 25 
36 Md. and Del., new, P bu..-.-.--.- 5ikal 00 
Strawberries, native........---.---------- 8a 
- ae err 8a10 
“os West. New York...-..-.--- 8al4 
Blackberries, Del.......------------------ 6210 
Blueberries, Mass. and N. H...-.-..------- 14 a18 
Gooseberries, green..-....-..-.---- ------ 6a8— 
Peaches, Geo, } SS 75a 50 
Muskmelons, Fla., Rocky Ford, P crate. 50a1 25 
Watermelons, Fla., large, P 100... -..-.25 00.430 00 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights.....--.---.-.- att 
eee SE Sy eee 55 
Hides, south, light green salted 
$6 ee 2. eens 
- % ‘© salted 
“ae WE, UM WIEE as asa cn icon cwincsvcsccs 
“ “ ‘salted p th 7 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.......--------- Wal 50 
“over weights, each... ...-------- 170a3 10 
Deacon and dairy skins..-......---------- 40 a 60 
Lambskins each, country..-.-.------------ 35450 
Country Pelts, each........-.------------ 25475 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice......-.---.----------- 6a7} 
Evaporated, prime.....---.-------------- 6} abi 
sun-dried, as to quality..-..-- ee 3a4} 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, Pp bu., Western, choice......-.3 60a 
“ prime.......-. ..-. -.-.---3 W@ 
Clover, # Ib........ .-2----.------ --0-000- , Wall 
Red Top, Western, ~ 50 th sack.-.-...---- 3 00a3 50 
« “fancy recleaned, P tb..--.- ---- Salt 
Beans. 
Pea marrow. choice, H. P...-..-.-----.----- 180@ 
Pea screened........-- -------------+ ---+- 1 604170 
Pea seconds.......-----.-----------++--++- 130a1 40 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P........--- a ee 
Pea foreign .....------.-- yeneeae=esaacindsos 150ai 65 
Mediums. choice hand-picked. .-.--...----- 1 80a 
Mediums, screened..-...----------------- 1 60a1 70 
Mediums, foreign.....--.----------------- 1 55a 65 
Yellow eyes, extra......------------------ 2 15a2 20 
Yellow eyes, seconds....-..-------------- 200@ | 
Red Kidney .....-..-------------+------++-- 2 15.2 30 | 
Lima bean» dried, P th......------------- 6a 
Hay and Straw 
Hay prime, bales......-.--------------- 18 0@18 50 
a PNo. 1, P ton...-......2.-.--.---0- 17 00.417 50 
SNE RE  , scwbsnsageeetcusssaue 14 50.415 50 
LS ee UM amen reser 12 00.413 00 
$5 fine choice......-.------------ 12 00.a13 00 
clover mixed P ton......-.-.- 12 00@13 00 
bi clover, P ton.....-.-.--- .-12 00a 12 50 
as swale, P ton....-.-.----- em oe ve a 
Straw, prime rye.......-.--------------- 50a17 
Straw, jot on tem bpcnnctee nian ge amen 8 50a 9 50 


11 00a@12 00 


Straw, tangled rye.....-..---.---------- 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. 

Flour.—The market quoted quiet but firm. 
Spring patents, $4 25224 55. ie 
Spring. clear and straight, $3.45@4.00. 
Winter patents, $4 15a4 75. 2 
Winter, clear and straight, $4 00a@4 50. 
Corn Meal.—The market is higher at $1 40@ 


The Western run i142? p + $3 15@3 20 P bbl; granulated $3 60 | 


@375P 
jraham Flour.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@3 65 P bb 


Oat Meal.—Higher, $5 90@6 35p bbl. for rolled, | 


and $6 30.@6 35 for cut and ground. 

Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 00@ 
375 p bbl. 

Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, ‘4c. 

No. 3, yellow 73jc. 

Oats.—Quiet but higher. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 64c. 

No. 2 clipped white, 61}c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 614c. 

Millfeed.—The market is poe lower. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $21 25@21 50. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $23 00@25 00. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $20 75. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $21 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 00@28 50. 

Male.—The market is steady with trade ruling 
dull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 

Western grades, 70@76c. ail , 

arley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher a 

one ise for No 26rowed State, and 48@65c for 
No. 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.00@3.75 P bbl, 68e Pp bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








55 “ blood 
m “ #blood 
7 “ }-blood 
Fine delaine, Ohio 
Me: “ Michigan . 
Washed fleece..........-------------------- 





BLACK KNOT ON PLUM TREES.—W. J. R., 
Middlesex County, Mass.: We do not recollec 
having seen any formula for a spray that could 
be guaranteed to kill the black knot on plum trees 
after it had developed, but we think it has been 
claimed that a very strong solution of the Bor- 
deaux mixture, say four pounds, each of lime and 
sulphate of copper in twenty gallons of water 
applied before the buds start in the spring, or 
after the leaves drop off in fall would tend to 
check its spread to such trees as had not al- 
ready been attacked. Professor Goesman of 
the Agricultural College at Amherst made 
the statement some years ago that he 
had checked it by cutting off such twigs 
as were badly diseased, and shaving the 
knots off the larger limbs and trunks, then 
painting them with a mixture of linseed oil and 
oxide of iron, in which he put a very little car- 
bolic acid. If he gave the exact proportions we 
have forgotten them. Possibly itis not essential. 
The addition of a little carpolic acid to the above 
spraying mixture might help it. In cutting the 
knots off many will probably be found that are so 
small as not to be noticeable unless one looks 
pam but in the spring they may be more easily 
ound. 


a 


~ 
ee 





MORE SILOS. 

Reports from the corn-growing sections say 
that there will be a large number of silos built 
this year. The corn growers are saying that the 
drought does not allow the corn to mature and 
ripen the grain; they can at least save the stalks 
and immature ears, and fatten their stock on 
ensilage, wheat, oil-meal and other fodders. 
Those who were prepared with silos last year 
succeeded in doing this, even some whose silos 
were put upin such haste as to be very imperfect, 
and some who only trampled their fodder into 
pits dug in the ground. 

BREWER’S GRAINS. 

The high prices of grain this year has drawn 
more attention than usual to the value of the 
refuse grain from thebrewery. It has been said 
that they were sold in many places wet, as they 
came from the vats, and those who believed 
them to be valuabie would not haul so much water 
to any distance. Some of the larger breweries 
have been for several years drying them, and 
they are a regular commercial feeding stuff, and 
have been shipped to Europe, where they were 
better Known and appreciated. Now we are told 
that nearly every brewery will have its own 
dryer, and farmers are beginning to realize the 
value of the dried product. 

FATTENING OLD COWS. 

fhere are those who think it does not pay to 
fatten old cows, but we do not agree with them. 
Given one fresh or farrow in the spring, a good 
pasture, and a regular grain feed every day dur- 
ing the summer, and they can be made to pay 
for their grain until fall, and they will continue to 
gain in flesh all the season. Then a little succu- 
lent food, as soft or immature corn, waste vege- 
tables, pumpkins and such stuff as seems to cost 
nothing on the farm, and they will be in conai- 
tion to take on fat very rapidly when the 
grain feed is increased. We _ know this 
because we _ have tried it. Beef that 
is made in that way may not bring the high 
est price when sold to the slaughterer, but 
when put onthe bench to be retailed out it will 
be as good as much of the steer beef that the 
marketmen handle, and it will be sold at the 
same prices. A marketman once told us thata 
cow we had fattened in that way was as pretty a 
piece of beef as he ever cut up. She did not have 
much tallow, but the meat was well mixed with 
fat all through it, and if the loinsor rump were 
not as heavy as prime steer beef, th®y were good 
enough for the usual customers, and such as was 
salted or corned was as good as the best. 

LARGE LITTFRS OF PIGS. 

We never saw a litter of pigs so large that the 
sow did not have milk enough for them until they 
were two weeks old. We have been told of such 
athing as one having more pigs than she had 
| teats, and in such a case it might be necessary 
| to kill the extra ones or put them on another sow, 





5 | or to bring them up on a bottle, but we think 


| such cases are about as rare as that of the 


| cow that. had five calves, and one had to 
| look on while the others were getting the 
| milk. But usually the prolific sows are also the 
| best milk producers, and as we have said have 
enough if properly fed to supply their pigs until 
two or three weeks old. By that time they can 
be taught to feed themselves atthe trough, and 
by the time they are from six to eight weeks old 
they will prefer the trough to the mother’s 
milk, and may be taken from her. 
}ing regularly three times «a day 
| with the sow, giving no more than they will 
eat up clean, or taking away whatever they 
leave every time,they will soon learn to eat at the 
trough. - We think that a mash of bran or shorts 
with skimmilk, the more milk the better, is the 
best feed for them, but some claim to have good 
success with soaked shelled corn. We never 
tried it, but after they were a week old we began 





the amount. 
AIDS TO WHITEWASHING. 
The use of the fruit-spraying pumps makes 
; easy the task of whitewashing stables, hen- 
| houses and cellars, and it is much more effectual 
| than the use of the brush, because by making the 
| streain alittle larger and more forcible, which 


to add cornmeal to the bran, gradually increasing | 





| 


By feed- | 
while | 


| 
| 


| most spraying nozzles admit of, a stream can be | 


| sentinto eracks and crevices where the brush 

would not reach. It may not prove as penetrat- 
| ing or as powerful a dis.nfectant as the gas from 
| burning sulphur and charcoal, but it takes next 
used where it might not 
|be well to use the sulphuric} acid gas 
'as in cellars under living-rooms. If it is 
to be used as a_ disinfectant, or as an in- 
sect destroyer, the addition of a little carbolic 

cid or a littJe dissolved copperas to the white- 
wash may be an advantage, and we prefer the 
latter, at least in cow stables, because it emits no 
offensive odor. Let the lime be thoroughly 
| slaked, and strained through a cloth, so that it 
| may be thin enough to work well inthe nozzle. 
| And sides, cellings, corners and floors can be 


| rank, and can be 


- | 
| well sprayed in one-fourth the time needed for" | 


| the use of the brush. Applied during the hot 
weather, it does not take long to dry, and two 
| coats can easily be given if one does not look 
| thick enough when dried. 


+o 


Debut, that won his race at Readville last week 
| in 2.153, is twelve years old. He made his 
| previous record of 2.24 in 1895,and has been 
| trained and raced every year since, but was not 
| good enough to win in his class, at least he 
| didn’t, according to the Year Book. Mart 
Demarest trained him last year, had him about 
right to start when he was thrown out of the 
sulky at Readville and had his leg broken, in- 
capacitating him for the rest of the season. 
He has had the horse this year, and is 
entitied to much credit for the good showing 
he has made with him. F. E. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Narragansett Park Association, 
| owned Debut at one time, and has about a dozen 
| colts by him. Demarest says-that he knows of 
| some of his colts that are exceedingly promising. 
| He ought to make an excellent sire, as he isa 
| well-bred horse, being by Dictator, and his dam is 
Samovar (2.283), by King Rene; second dam, 
Carrie (2.244), by Volunteer; third dam by Ameri- 
can Star. Debut is owned by Fred Horton, Prov- 
idence, R. I., who bought him at Mr. Perkins’ 
| dispersa! sale, two years ago, for $1800. 


| 

| - BRemoyal. 

| On July 1 the New England Passenger Agent, 
| Mr. I. L. Loomis, removed from 296 Washington 
| street to 22 School street. This removal was 
| necessitated by the fact tha: the Old South Build; 
| ing Trust wished to commence operations to tear 
| down the present structures and erect a new 
| building on this site. The company will return to 
| its former location in the new building, when 
| ready; probably in the fall of 1904. 

| It looks as though Mr. Lasell has a very usefu 
| trotterin the five-year-old brown stallion Mars 
(2.133), by Margrave (%) (2.154). Mr. Lasell has 
been particularly fortunate in his purchases. Abe 
Johnson picked up Mars for him at one of the 
Fleming Sales a year ago last March. He isa 
very good-gaited, resolute-going trotter, and it is 


would not be a surprise to anybody to know that 
he got a record of 2.10 or better this year. He is 
a very well-bred horse, as his dam is by Neponset 
(2.244), son of Nutwood, second dam, Artelle, 
by Bourbon Russell, and he should make a 
successful sire when he is retired to the stud. 





hard telling what is the limit of his speed. It | 





| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the _ heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
ABBIE E. HAMMOND, late of Newton, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration 

on the estate of said deceased to James W. 

Hammond of Newton, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are bereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifteenth day of July, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by =— ing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this eighteenth day of 
June, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 


two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of MARY 
VALENTINE AB late of New York, 
in the County of New York, and State of New 
York, deceased, or in the personal property 
hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Lawrence F. Abbott. appointed 
executor of the will of said deceased by 

the Surrogates Court for the County of New 
York, in the State of New York, has presented 
to said Court his petition representing that as 
such executor he is entitled to certain personal 
property situated in said Commonwealth, to 
wit: A deposit in the Campridgeport Savings 
Bank, of $339.75 and interest inthe name of Mary 
C. Valentine. the name of said deceased before 
her marriage to said Lawrence, and praying that 
he may be licensed to receive or to sell | 
public or private sale on such terms and to such 
person or persons as he shall :think  fit—or 
otherwise to dispose of, and t6 transfer and 
convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the second day of September, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. I 

And_ said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation. by publishing the same_ once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hews- 
paper published in Buston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court, end by 
serving a copy of said citation on the Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General of said Common- 
wealth fourteen days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of July, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 























book on the training of Collies for pees farm 

work, written in plain, condensed language. and 
tells Just Hor to do it. Price 50cents. MAPLEMONT 
STOCK FARM, Albany, Vt. 


Cine er Psi S. B., 81 per 1000; 70c, 500; 84.50, 





5000; -- 81.20 per 1000: 80c, 500; £5.50, 5000: G. 
‘ascal, 81.40 per 1000; 90¢, 500; 86.50, 5000, 
stocky plants. Seed sown thinin rich beds. Plants 
po in even, steady growth by irrigation. Plants 
shipped in ventilated boxes. roots in damp moss. 
a ead free. F. W. ROCHELLE, Box 259, Chester, 


Strong, 





ANTED-—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man; 
good, reliable man. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 





AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for,sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
oston. 


Qs Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 1014 Rockville, Ct. 


OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sutticient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 3I acres 
of good land, Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change vecupation on account of poor health, For 
further particulars address J— R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 





Fi SALE—Nime registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
” 


to l2 months old. Individual merit end breeding the | 


est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 


UFF Cochins: young and yearling stoek for sale. C, 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, ete., Wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR ©’CONNELL,. Modena. Pa. 


PER SETTING—Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
Eggs. Bright’s Strain. Cockerels 32. White 
sf 


yandotte Cockerels 82. DIAMOND SPRING POUL- 


TRY FARM, Denville, N.. 





T STUD—Fee 8il0: Bob Jingo: breeding cannot be 
improved. MARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
New Castle, Pa. 








OGS boarded and conditioned for all shows. My | 


success 1s due to thorough knowledge and thirty 
years experience in this business in England and 
America. B. F. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
sional bench-show handler. 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 








OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade ‘Shorthorn red 
heiters with calves, and springers 338. J. M. 
TIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


ANTED—American woman to assist housekeeper 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 


cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 


Werews'an Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
VW I, WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





€ f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, 
4 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. L 
ILSON, Creston, Ia. 





ANTED—Working 


BARREL modern flour mill, tocated at Cathay 

N.D. Fine wheat country. 
and all particulars address GEORGE M. ROBINSON 
289 Chatsworth street, St. Paul, Minn, 





| REGISTERED Herefords for sale cheap — Six | 
n 


young bulls, ten cows and_ heifers, cows bred or 


ave calves at foot. J. W. LENOX, Lake vity, Jackson 


Co., Mo. 





S$ Bl per 13: 85 per 100. Send for free 
RLES HOPPER, Box O., Ashley O. 


Fine e 
circular. 


tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery, 
3 years experience; good references. Address M. H. 


Wtendent or or before April 1, position as superin- 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 





ADDLE Horses—High-grade, well-bred, gaited, 
combined saddle and harness horses. Perfectly 
educated for immediate use. High school. Regts- 
tered stock. Invite correspondence and examination 
of stock. JOHN A, AYERS, Jacksonville, Il. 





RONZE Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks and 
W. Wyandotte chickens exclusively. Also Red 
olied cattle and Poland-China hogs. G. J. TRES- 


TER, Hart, Minn. 





OUNG woman, 32, farmer’s daughter, wants house- 
keeper’s position; likes children; country pre- 
erred; any distance. BOX 1067, Springfield, Mass. 





OR Sale—Two Percheron stallions, two year olds. 
Call or address J. A. GILLESPY, Paris, Il. 





OR SALE—Percheron stal’ion Eric 12899, foaled 
June 8, 189, grandson of srilliant 1271. Weight 
950. A. A. STONE, Hansen Neb. 





HORTHORNS, Poland Cifinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 





ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
ike magic ; they never come back; l0c postpaid. Free 
How to Make Hens 

your fowls healthy. 


ork, Pa. 


with every order True Receipt 
Lay More Eggs. Also kee 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, 


selgians, 
ATIMER | 


vartner in poultry business; | 
tenement; give references. BOX 201, Marlboro, | 
s. 


For description | 


6 YEARS a Breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks | 


Just What You Are Looking For 





The above cut represents our new No. 128 Custom-Made Folded Track Harness 
with our latest improved Ellis Treeless Saddle, Kay Bottom. 


Absolutely the Greatest Value Ever Offered, 


A strictly hand-sewed, honest-made Harness at areasonable price, which we 
guarantee to wear as wellas any Harness built, regardless of cost. Wehave just lately 
put this style on the market to supply a long-felt want amongst Horsemen. If you are 
interested write us and we shall take pleasure. in sending free to any address, our latest 
No. 24 Catalogue, containing cuts, descriptions and prices of everything used on or in con- 
nection with the horse (many new novelties). Prices lowest consistent with first-class 
goods. Write at onee, addressing department B. 


G. S. ELLIS & SON, manufacturers of twrt Goods CINCINNATI, 0. 


PRIEST'S ter cist aie MACHINES 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION 1900. 


Are the Accepted Standard 
36 Years’ Experience, 


Our experience means much to 
you in dollars. Our Clippers clip 
cleaner, faster ana longer than any 
other; our combination Clipping 
and Grooming Machines perfectly 
clip and clean more horses, better, 
with less expense, labor and time 
than any other—from 20 to 30 horses 
per hour perfectly groomed. Our 
machines are the best that experi- 
ence, skilled labor and material can 
make, and the price is the most 
economical, quality, service and 
durability considered. Our circular 
tells all about them. Send for one. 


We've Made Hair-cutting 
Machines for 36 Years. 








alee 












American Shearer Mig. Co, 


NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. 


a  ——— 
itenisianen noe 


No. 7, A Perfect Power Clipper. 


HE CAN'T KIGK YOU °° '""2e ovr 


long Shaft Breaking Cart. 


Built for rough work. Finished to look well. Made = 
of the best material obtainable, with all hand-forged 
irons, steel tires, rubber-covered seat and special tough 
wheels. An excellent road cart. 


WILL CARRY TWO MEN. 
.Provided with foot board which makes it easy to get 
in and out when colt is moving,and tug extenders, plac- 
| ing colt well forward. Used by nearly every ‘horse 
| a firm inthe U.S. Write for Descriptive Cir- 
| CHICAGO MERCHANDISE AND EQUIPMENT CO., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 




















Racing In j uri@s should be promptly treated with 
Greene’s Infallible Liniment. 1 gives instant relief 


and its timely use has saved many a valuable animal. It is a 
thoroughly reliable antiseptic dressing and is unequalled for the 
treatment and cure of cuts, strains, wind galls, capped hocks, 
splints, rheumatism, over-reach, oedema, chapped he.ls, sore 
shoulders, broken knees, and all accidents and injuries incident to 
training, traveling and racing. 

Price $1 per bottle, express charges prepaid on 
all cash orders to points where we have no agents. 
J. W. GREENE & CO., 17 VanBuren St., Chicago 

















CHAMPION-SPREADERS 


Ad much tothe value of your horse or colt by using the spreaders that cure 
defects—striking, forging, scalping, interfering, crossfiring,in ordinary driving or, 
speeding ; also train a green colt toa steady, open gait—saving it pain 
d your shoeing bills. Colts gaited before harnessed. Stop clickin, 
f driver’s shoes. Adapted to front orrear. No. 1l—rear for colts and ordi- 
ary drivers; No.4—front for colts and drivers; No. 3—rear for draft horses. 
Thousands used in last l0yrs. Pat’d’%. Ask harness dealers to supply them, or 
order from us. Cash price by mail or express 82.50 pair ; Express—C. O. D., 82.75—money ret’d at our expense. 
Retail dealers must order 2 pairs at 300f. THE BOLLES COMPANY, Bryan Block, Chicago, 


THEY ARE HONEST. 


Flower City track vehicles are honest 
from the rim of the wheel to the tips of 
the shaft. Every bit of material that 
goes into them is good. Every detail of 
workmanship is good. Whatever we 
tell any man about them is true. We 
might say more about them than we do, 
but we leave the best things to be said by 
men who have bought and are using our 
work. 

If you want to know what we have to 
say, send for our catalogue. 


GEO. E. SIMPSON, Mfr., 
90 South Washington St., Rochester, N. Y. 















New Model 
Flower Gity 
RACER. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 


The R. V. and St. R. V. Agricultural Society offer the followin 
Early Closing Stakes for the mecting to be held " 


SEPTEMBER 9, 10, 11, 12, 1902. 

















No. 1. 2.25 trot . ‘ - $1000|No. 3. 2.24 pace . : 1000 
No. 2. 2.18 trot . F . 1000 | No. 4. 2.18 pace . ; +000 
Also 8 Stakes at. $400 each. 

No: 6-3 Trot. eee OS | os tat st Renee Sea ee 
al ae a See « 0! No Bot Pace 





CONDITIONS-— Entries toall stakes close July 21, at which time hors 
, the first | Ape of two per cent. made. Records made that day no bar. aeneee payment sae nee conn 
Aug 15; last payment Sept. 1, one per cent.; five per cent. deducted from all winners. Nominators by pay- 
ing one a cent. additional for each horse named July 21 may then name one or more additional horses, and 
by keeping up full payment on one nomination may start any horse so named by notifying secretary the 
| night before the race. Nominators may in writing declare out at any time upon payment of all sums due 
| Division of moneys 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. No horse to win more than one money. National rules, hobbles 
| allowed. Right reserved to declare off on or before Aug. 5 all stakes not filled, so that class races may be 
offered in their place. For entry blanks and information address 4 ’ : y 
| FREDERIC 


A. WEED, Secretary, Potsdam, N. Y. 
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All barness, old 0 


of repairs. 
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r new, is m: 
and wear longer—by the use o 


Eureka Harness Oil 


he finest preservative for leather ever di 
4 times its cost by improved appearance 
Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 


Sy 





ade pliable and ate look better 


scovered, Saves 
and in the cost 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 

















Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED ROUND SHAWL. 

Use 7 ounces of cream white two-thread 
Saxony yarn, 1 bone needle No. 3. Chain 
4, join round, chain 4, 9 treble in ring and 
join. Always chain 1 between every 2 
treble. Chain 4, 2treble in every space of 
preceding row, join, chain 4, put 2 treble 
in every other space of preceding row and 1 
treble between fifth round, chain 4, 1 treble 
in first space, 1 treble in next two spaces, 
2 treble in next and so on around and join. 
Repeat round after round, always maxing 
the additional stitches at the gores until 
there are 22 trebles between each 2 gores. 

(To work a treble, yarn round hook once, 
insert hook in stiteh, draw through 2 stitches 
twice on needle. ) 

Next round of shawl—Chain 7, fasten at 
top of gore. Repeat the chain fastening in 
every other space all around, excepting at 
gores, where they are fastened, one in the 
gore itself, and one in the space each side 
of it. 

Next round—Chain 4, catch down in 7 
chains with treble, 1 chain, 2 treble in next 
7 chain, and so on around the shawl. 

Next round—Two treble between 
of preceding row, 1 chain, repeat in next 
space and around the shawl. Repeat for 7 
rounds, then make 7 rounds of 6-stitch shells, 
and 7 rounds of 8 stitch. Last round 12- 


stitch shells, 4 picots to a shell. 
Eva M. NILEs. 





_ ~>> 
Preserving and Cooking Eggs. 


To ascertain the freshness of eggs without 
breaking, fold your hand around an egg‘ 
hold the egg between the sun or a bright 
light and yourself and look through it. If 
the yolk appears round and the white sur- 
rounding it clear, it is fresh. A good egg 
will also sink when dropped into a bucket 
of water; if it topples around in the water, 
apparently standing on its end, it is fairly 
fresh; if it floats, bewareof it. The shell of 
a fresh egg looks dull and porous; that of 
anold egg, thin and shiny. When eggs are 
kept any length of time, they lose water by 
evaporation through the pores of the shell, 
and rattle or shake. This is notasign of 
particular staleness, although stale eggs 
rattle; in warm weather this will occur the 
second day, and the egg will still be quite 
good. 

There are several easy methods of pre- 
serving eggs, as it is only necessary to close 
the pores of the shells. This may be done 





them, small ends down, in 


of eggs. Bran may be used for packing, but 
it is not as good as salt. Eggsare varnished 
to close the pores, but this spoils the flavor. 

The air may also be excluded by placing 
the eggs ina keg of lime water. This pro- 


germicide. 
than the middle of May nor earlier than the 
first of April. 
storage for months, but must be used as 
soon as taken from that temperature. They 
will not keep in good condition over twenty- 
four hours after exposure to heat. 


glass bottles or jars. Separate the whites 
and yolks, spread a few at a time on a clean 
stoneware or china 
evaporate or dry in a very cool oven. When 
the mixture is fine and perfectly dry, it is 
ready to putaway. This powder is capable 


of taking up the same amount of water that | 


has evaporated from it, and may then be 
used as fresh eggs. 

There are in the market a number of egg 
powders sold under various names; they 
are, as a rule, composed of evaporated eggs 
only. Do not confound these with ‘“ egg 
substitutes ’’ sold under various names that 
sound like egg mixtures ; these are composed 
mostly of corn or potato starch, and do not 
in any way take the place of eggs. One 
that I have in mind, which is quite a good 
seller, contains four parts of potato or corn 


starch, two parts tartaric acid, one part | 
| vaccinated when it enters schgol. 


bicarbonate of soda, mixed and colored with 
turmeric powder. ‘This gives, when moist- 
ened, the yellow coloring of egg, and acts 
also as a “‘ leaven’’ when mixed with dough. 

Boiled Egg:—The ordinary term ‘* boiled 


2 | 


lift and drop them quickly into cold water 


sue, glueing parts together, constricting 
them into fibrous bands, and crippling them 
irreparably. 

It is not difficult to recognize an attack of 
this disease. The patient hasa chilly feel- 
ng and complains of pain in the bowels. 
The features look pinched, the legs are 
drawn up in bed, and the sufferer lies on his 
back. The slightest cough, a deep breath, 
the least pressure, increases the pain. 
This pain is deep, severe, continuous. 
There is fever, with a pulse small and hard, 





| the increased frequency of which augurs 
/ ill. The bowels are constipated, but the 
| administration of cathartics must not be 
| thought of. Wait, and let Nature move 


‘and remove the.shells. his prevents the | them herself. A couple of weeks is often 


| 
| 

















They will keep easily in cold | 


| yolk of the egg from discoloration. If eggs 


are dropped into boiling water and boiled 
rapidly for five minutes, it is true they will 
be hard, but the whites will be tough and 
indigestible; the yolks will be mealy on the 


| outside, tough in the centre and almost as | 


indigestible as the whites.—Mrs. Rorer, in 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


—_———_-. ~o>eo 
The Prevention of Malaria. 


Mosquitoes being the common, perhaps 
the only, carriers of the malarial parasite, 
the prevention of malaria consists in large 
part in the destruetien of those species capa- 
ble of conveying the disease from one person 
to another. 

Mosquitoes may be best exterminated by 
draining or filling all the pools in which the 
young develop. Small, stagnant ponds and 
mud-holes which in warm weather accumu- 
late a green scum are particularly favorable 
spots for the growth of the young mos- 
quitoes. Whether small streams do or do 
not run into or drain from these ponds or 
pools seems to make no difference, since 
such shallow pools rarely contain small fish, 
which are the deadly enemies of the mos- 
quito larve, devouring them with great rel- 
ish. 

Rain-casks and cisterns and even small 
vessels, such as discarded tin tomato cans, 
may become the bome of the mosquito 
“ wrigglers.’”?’ The malaria-bearing mos- 
quito, however, chooses such receptacles for 
laying its eggs less often than do mosqui- 
toes of a kind incapable of carrying the in- 
fection. Unnecessary receptacles which 
may catch or hold water until evaporated 
should nevertheless be dispensed with, or 
else be covered with fine mosquito-netting 
to prevent access to them by the matured 
female insect. 

Stagnant pools which it is impossible to 
drain or fill may be lightly sprinkled or 
otherwise treated with kerosene oil, about a 
teaspoonful to each two square yards of 
surface being sufficient. The oil spreads as 
a thin film over the surface, making it im- 
possible for the young ‘‘ wrigglers ” to live 
beneath it. 

The use of mosquito-netting over win- 
dows and doors, and the use of canopies of 
the same material for the bed, are really 
important disease-preventing measures in 
districts where mosquitoes flourish. 

A person suffering from malaria should 
carefully guard against being bitten by mos- 
quitoes if he would protect others from the 
disease, since no mdsquito, even of the ma- 


by dipping them in melted suet, or packing | larious variety, is able to convey infection | 
salt, using a/| f oe 
goodly quantity of salt between the layers | ‘TOM malaria, 


unless it has previously bitten a sufferer 
A mosquito infected with 


the malarial germ may reinfect the sufferer. 


Hence one needs especially to be guarded | 
| side in the hands until it is thoroughly coated | 


against mosquitoes during convalescence. 
Recurring attacks of the disease are doubt- 
less often caused by reinfection from the 


tects them from the air, and also acts as a | Mosquitoes that caused the first attack, or 


Eggs should be packed not later | 


by others infected by the patient’s own 


blood. 
Malaria is properly regarded as a non- 


ce ntagious disease, but a sufferer from it | 
| who is exposed tu the bites of mosquitoes | 
may becomea source of danger to the whole | 
| neighborhood 


around him through their 


: . | intermediation. 
Eggs also may be evaporated and kept in | ‘ 


The sutterer should continue the use of 


| remedies at intervals, so that the parasite 


platter, and slowly | 


may in time become entirely eliminated 
from the blood.—Youth’s Companion. 
— > 
Vaccination and Smallpox. 





Dr. J. S. Hunt, president of the Board of | 
| Health of Easton, publishes in the Easton 
Express a review of the benetits conferred | 
upon the community by the adoption of ! 


vaccination. 
At the present time, when smallpox is 


widely spread through the whole country, | 


it is desirable tnat the facts concerning 
vaccination and smallpox should be heralded 
every where. 

Dr. Hunt gives the following statisties 
with regard to vaccination in Germany : 

“In Germany every child is vaccinated at 
or before itts two years of age, and again re- 
It would 
seem tnat if we were wise and prudent we 


' wouid follow the German custom, for there 


eggs ’’ really should not be used, or rather | 


rngeg 
eggs should not be boiled. To cook in the 
shell, put the eggs into hot water, cover the 
vessel and keep them away from the fire 
until the white has coagulated. The greater 
the number of eggs, the longer they must 
stand and the greater amount of water. 
Two eggs in a quart of water will take ten 
minutes; four eggs inaquart of water will 
take twenty minutes. To cook a larger 
quantity of eggs for breakfast, put them 
iuto a saucepan, pourover them a quart of 
boiling water, allow them to stand on the 
table ten minutes, drain off this water, 
cover again with boiling water, stand five 
minutes, then put them into a large bowl 
or dish; coveragain with a quart of boiling 
water and send at once to the table. By this 
method the whites will become coagulated, 
and the yolks will be perfectly cooked. 

Poached or Dropped—This method of 
cooking requires perfectly fresh eggs. In 
opening afresh egg you will notice the 
white is held in a membrane; to'poach or 
drop, this must be in good condition, or the 
white will become thin or “ ragged,’ leav- 
ing the yolk exposed. Have ready over the 
fire a saucepan of boiling water, select the 
pumber of eggs desired; take them to the 
side of the stove, and have with you a 
saucer; break an egg in the saucer, 
alip it at once into the boiling waer, 
and so continue until you have the de- 
sired number. Pull the saucepan to one 
side where the water cannot possibly boil; 
with a spoon, baste the top of the eggs with 
the hot water, being very careful not to 
crack the white which has coagulated on 
top of the yolks. Have ready slices of 
nicely toasted bread, lift each egg on a 
skimmer, cut off the edges and slide the egg 
on to its piece of toast. Dust iightly with 
salt and pepper, and send at once to the 
table. The toast should be quickly made, 
the crust or edge of the bread just rolled 
around in hot water, and buttered at once. 

Hard Boiled—There is such a difference 
between hard-boiled eggs that it seems 
necessary to give a decided receipt, as many 
dishes call for hard-boiled eggs. 

Put the eggs into warny water; bring 
slowly to 200° F. and keep them at this tem- 
perature for thirty jminutes. When done, 





were only twenty-eight deaths from small- 
pox in Germany in 1990, which has a popu- 
lation of 54,090,000. A good example of 
the value of vaccination is found in 
the German and French armies. When 
Paris was besieged by the Germans 
in 1873, there were about a hundred 
thousand men in the German army- 
Germany required of her soldiers compul 
sory vaccination, while France didn’t. 
While the French army lost over twenty- 


three thousand by smallpox, the Gerimans | 


lost less than one hundred. Compare the 
death rate from smallpox in Germany and 
Philadeiphia. Why, in Philadelphia they 
lose more in a month by death from small- 
pox than Germany loses in a whole year.’’ 
Dr. Hunt then proceeds to insist upon the 
necessity of efficient vaccination. A most 


important point, and, as suggested in the | 


Medical Record recently, a probable cause 
of the prevalence of smallpox. 

Evasion of vaccination is culpable, if not 
criminal, and the physician should always 
be firm in his determination to vaccinate 
thoroughly. 

Vaccination is not only a question affect- 
ing the individual, but the entire population 
of a country. 


<> 
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What is Peritonitis? 

Peritonitis is an inflammation of the peri- 
toneum, a thin, delicate, serous membrane, 
which is reflected over the entire inner 
walls, and invests the organs of the ab- 
dominal and pelvie cavities. 
large, thin sack, the mouth of which has 
been sewn up, to be introduced into the 
cavity of the abdomen and inserted here 
and there against and over all the parts, 
and an idea is formed of what the peri- 
tonium is. Now, delicate as is the :uem- 
brane of this closed sack, it constitutes a 
very important part of the body, and allows 
certain parts the necessary free play of 
movement. In case of inflammation, all 
motion increases the pain, and tends to 
aggravate matters very materially. 

Peritonitis may be induced by cold or in- 
jury—tubercle, cancer or ulcer or a ruptured 
abscess. Extension of inflammation from a 
contiguous organ may.cause it,as inflam- 
mation of the stomach, liver, etc. The in- 
flammation throws out serum and lymph, 
which may organize itself into the new tis- 








Imagine a| 


The face is anxious and 


| required for this. 
The skin is 


| worn, but the mind 1s clear. 
| dry. 
Where death is imminent the skin be- 
comes cold and clammy, the abdomen swells 
greatly, and the pulse becomes very rapid 
| andthready. When this takes place, it is 
usually from a week to ten days from the 
commencement of the attack. 

Now, the indications for treatment are to 
give opium enough to relieve the pain: to 
| apply flaxseed poultices assiduously, and to 
keep the patient in a warm room, away from 
noise. But this is not all. The writer 


has known many fatal cases of — in- 
flammation of the bowels, and feels 
warranted in saying that not a _ few 


of them were due to injudicious feeding. 
When food is taken, intestinal movements 
begin, and every bad condition is made 
worse. Treat the inflamed parts on the same 
principle as a broken arm, and give them 
perfect physiological rest. Nourish the 
man, certainly, but only with those foods 
which will not tax digestion in the least. 
Every one with peritonitis should have all 
his food previously digested, for thus the 
awful, ever-pending dangers of this dread 
disease are in great measure diminished.— 
Health. 
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Domestic Hints. 


BLANC MANGE-—IRISH MOSS. 

Wash carefully one cup of Irish moss and put 
it in a saucepan with one quart sweet milk. 
Cover tight and stand itin a pail of boiling water 
until it beginsto thicken. Sweeten and strain 
into moulds, and when quite firm turn out and 
serve with sugar and cream. 

SWEETBREAD CROQUETTES. 

Prepare two sweetbreads, parboil them and cut 
in small pieces, cut one can mushrooms into 
small pieces also. Put into a saucepan one table- 
spoonful each of flour and butter, and when made 
smooth add one-half a cup of cream; heat and 
add the sweetbreads and mushrooms. When 
very hot take fromthe fire and add two well- 
beaten yolks of eggs. When cool form into cro- 
quettes and dip in egg and crumbs and fry in hot 
fat. 








CRAB CROQUETTES. 

Take the meat of boiled hard-shell crabs, about 
one pound, and gently press out the juice; add 
one tablespoonful of fine crumbs one-half a tea, 
| spoonful of salt, one-half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
| the yolks of two eggs and a very little water. 
Form into croquettes. roll in crumbs, then in 
eggs, and then in crumbs again, and fry in hot 
fat. 
| CHOCOLATE CREAM. 

Soak a third of a box of gelatine ina very little 
cold water. Put a cup and ahalf of milkina 
saucepan with four ounces of sweet, fine choco- 
late grated, let it boil until dissolved and add a 
| Slightly heaping tablespoonful of sugar. Take 





two-thirds of the soaked gelatine and put into the | 


chocolate when melted, cool the mixture and 
turn into a mould, roll the mould from side to 


with the mixture about a finger thick. When 
| cold, even off tne surface with a knife. Whip 
about half a pint of nice, rich cream, sweeten 


| Melt the other third of the soaked gelatine ina 


| little boiling water and stir quickly intothe cream | 
Set on the ice. | 


j and fill the chocolate with it. 
Serve very cold. 
CAULIFLOWER AND POTATO SALAD. 

Two cups cold potatoes, one-half cup cold caul- 
iflower. Cut the potato into fine cubes, and 
mince the cauliflower coarsely. Toss lightly, 
and serve witha French dressing. Garnish with 
slices of cucumber. 


j BAVARIAN CHERRY CAKE. 


| Half a pound of fine, juicy black cherries, five | 


tablespoonfuls of fine bread crumbs, five table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, five eggs and one 
| ounce of sweet chocolate grated. Put the grated 
chocolate in a mixing bowl, break an egg into it 
and add one tablespoonful of bread crumbs and 
one of sugar, beat light and break another egg 
into it, adding another tablespoonful of bread 
} crumbs and one of sugar. Then separate the 
| three remaining eggs, the yolks from the whites, 


adding one yolk ata time alternately with bread | 


crumbs anu sugar, until all are used. Add the 
| cherries. Beat the three whites of eggs to a stiff 
| froth, and fold it in lightly. Butter thickly a 
cake mould, sift aried bread crumbs over it, turn 


the cake into it, and bake about three«juarters of | 
Test it as other | 


an hour in a moderate oven. 
cake. 


~>- 


Hints to Housekeepers. 

The best way to cook beet teais ina bottle. 
Cut up a pound of beef intosmall square pieces; 
put them ina preserve bottle and add two cups 
of cold water; stand the bottle ona saucer ina 
saucepan of hot water and let it come. almost to 
a boil. After remaining there about two hours 
it willbe ready for use, and when well seasoned 


is very good. 

Every sickroom should be provided with a 
thermometer, which should stand upon the dress- 
ing-stable, or be hung against the wall. Unless 
special orders are given, the temperature should 
be kept at from 60° to 62°? F.) In many instances 
of chest and throat disease, and atter certain op- 
erations, a higher temperature is necessary; the 
medical attendant will, in all sueh cases, give di- 


rections at what height the temperature is to be | 


maintained. 

In hot weather use potatoes as often as pos 
| sible ina salad. In this, too, seek variety. There 
are endless recipes for potato salads. Do not 
make a salad ot old potatoes; the newer they are 
the more satisfactory the salad. In Germany, 
| potatoes for a salad are always boiled in their 
skins, and it is a fact that they taste better than 
when pared before cooking. The, neatest method 
for preparing them is to cut the potatoes into 
cubes about one-half ineh square or in tiny balls 
with a potato scoop. 
or small. 
| uninviting than a mushy potato salad. 

A very young child’s mouth should be washed 
out after feeding witha weak solution of boracic 
acid. 

To make a linseed-meal poultice, put a little 
boiling water into a basin previously rinsed with 
hot water, and then quickly add, little by little, a 
sufficient quantity of linseed meal to make a 
| poultice of firm consistence, stirring well the 
whole time. When itis mixed, spread it thickly 
by means of a broad Knife or spatula dipped in 
hot water, upon a piece of linen or cotton, or upon 
tow, leaving an uncovered margin to be turned 
in over the edge. 

If there is any corn meal mush left from break- 
fast do not scrape it in cold spoonfuls into a 
bowl; reheat and allow it to become smooth, then 
pour into a square cake tin, calculate the amount 
of mush to the size of the tin, so it will make a 
cake two inches in depth. Cover when it cools 
and set in the refrigerator. Whenit is needed 
for breakfast or supper, cut into squares about 
four inches in size and roll them in flour till quite 
dry. Dropinto smoking hot fat and fry brown. 
Drain and serve hot with maple syrup. 

Chicken paprika may be used as a luncheon or 
supper dish, or as a dinner course, and lends 
itself readily to the chafing dish. Boil two chick- 
ens until they are tender, and the bones can be 
removed readily. Make a sauce of a half cupful 
of strained tcmato juice, one cupful of cream, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two tablespoonfuls 
of flour. Heat the tomato juice and add the but- 
ter. When the latter is melted stir in the flour 








and cook for five minutes, stirring constantly 
until smooth, If there are any lumps, strain the 
sauce. While hot, add the cream, and when hot 
again season with paprika to taste; turn in the 
chicken, and when heated through serve. In 
place of the tomatoes all cream may he used, and 
just before removing from the fire the yolks of 
two eggs may be beaten in. 

A crown, or Philadelphia roast, on a hot day 
adds to the attractiveness of the table, if the 
butcher has done his part of the work well. This 
roast, which consists of rib chops trimmed and 
skewered together, with the meat side down, will 


brown properly. fhe centre may be filled with 
riced potato or green peas. 


Fasbion Motes. 


a Washable gloves come iv great variety this 
season, inmost cases giving the greatest satis- 
faction. The washable glace gloves are most ex- 
pensive, costing $2 a pair, but white and yellow 
chamois skin gloves can be purchased for 
half that price, and besides there are washable 
silk and lisle gloves, which fit almost if not quite 
as well as kid and wash like a cotton rag. Among 
the other novelties is the coaching glove, of white 
glace kid, pique finished with a military cuff of 
gray, red or blue, and fastened with one pear] 
button. 

«"s In boas, one of the latest fancies is made of 
linen batiste in natural color embroidered ina 
white silk design, eachfrill and the long ends 
being finished with aruche of white gauze rib- 
bon or a pretty edge of applique lace. 

ee Canvas outing hats in the Continental 
shape are very popular. : 

e*, Sashes made of two kinds of ribbon, Knotted 
a little below the waist at the back, are one of the 
features of thin gowns, with a corsage bow to 
match. Two shades of one color, or two different 
colors are sometimes used in the sash, and, in 
white two kinds of ribbon are used, for example, 
white moire and Louisine. 

ae Chameleon silks in pale shades of blue, pink, 
green and yellow shading into gray are the latest 
novelty for foundation dresses underneath the 
sheer mousselines, inset with lace in elaborate 
designs. 

a*, The coronation stocking is one of the many 
novelties of the season. 
shows three crowns of real lace inclosed in a 
wreath of laurel leaves arranged up the front 
with the open mesh around them, while at the 
top in the plain part is still another crown. 

a", Pretty band trimmings of fine sheer batiste 
inset with small medallions of lace at intervals 
can be purchased in the shops. The edges of the 
band are finished with a narrow binding of col- 
ored batiste stitched on. 

a*s Serviceable gowns for young girls are made 
of a small check wool material trimmed with ‘pip- 
ings of red silk and red silk collar. 

a®, The latest tailor suits for strictly summer 
wear are in three pieces, skirt, blouse anda 
sleeveless Eton jacket. 

a" That the Parisian woman appreciates the 
value of dressing for special occasions is shown 
in everything she wears, and her latest expres- 
sion of this is in her dainty handkerchiefs with 
the cay of the week embroidered in the corners, 
showing the different days on which they are to 
be used. This is, indeed, attention to details. 

a*, Something unique which may be added to 








box large enough to hold the wedding gown. Itis 
lined with tufted white satin, delicately perfumed 
and decorated on the outside with the bride’s 
initials in silyer, a silver lock and white leather 
straps.—New York Sun. 


Curtous facts. 





Do not cut them too thin | 
They break, and nothing looks more 


-—As many as 4061 muscles have been counted 
| in the body of a moth. ri 
——Entomologists declare that the sugar cane 
has 227 varieties of insect enemies. 
| The new Theatre Francais in Paris covers 
| three acres of ground, and is the largest in the 
world. 
| ——Itis estimated that three 
| Yiages are daily performed 
| world. 


|} ——In Belgium severe penalties are imposed on 





thousand mar- 
throughout the 


with powdered sugar and flavor with vanilla. ; 
] Be | persons who have the right to vote, but do not 


| avail themselves of it. 

—Soil was brought up from a depth of 32¢€ feet 
| from a coal mine in Belgium, and fromit sprouted 
| weeds of a species unknown to botanists. 
| There is a hospital for trees on the banks 
| of the Seine in Paris. Trees which do not thrive 
| on the boulevards are taken there to recover. 
—The British soldier has not always worn a 


| red uniform. 
| under Henry VIII., and dark green or russet in 
the time of Elizabeth. 

— Between Madagascar and the coast of 
| India there are about sixteen thousand islands, 

only six hundred of which are inhabited, but 
| most of which are capable of supporting a popu- 
lation. 

——Near the coast of Cuba a fresh-water spring 
arises from the bottom of the ocean, and for some 
distance round the water is perfectly fresh. A 
similar sub-marine spring is known to exist in the 
gulf of Spezzia. 

——The largest and most cumbersome form of 
money is found in Central Africh, where the na- 
tives use a cross-shaped ingot of copper ore over 
| tenincheslong. Itis heavy enough to be a for- 
midable weapon. 

—Dr. David Paulson, a Chicago nerve special- 


| young men, is caused by highly spiced food and 
| the use by cooks of pepper, musiard and similar 
| relishes. To this also the doctor attributes the 
| cigarette habit. 
Two hundred old people 
together amounted to 16,314 years have received 
half a sovereign apiece from the magistrates’ 
poor box at Brighton, England. Charles Green 
one of the recipients, is 107 years old and still re 
tains all his faculties. 

——Women are more and more patronizing life 





superintendent. The statistics indicate that 


the principal patrons. 

Concessions have just been 
construct and run twenty-seven new branch lines 
| of the Swedish railways. The new lines’ will 
| cover in all a distance of 250 miles, and it means 
that Sweden will again have occasion to purchase 
a large quantity of rolling stock. 

All employment of natives in the Philip- 
pines is on the padrone system. No American 
can walk out and hire adozen Filipinos to go to 
work for him. He must instead arrange with a 
| boss” and on a commission for so much labor. 








| This is the Philippine substitute for trade union. | 


| ism. 

—An old convict ship from Australia is on ex- 
hibition at the Waterloo pier, London. It is the 
Success, owned by a Melbourne firm and kept 
solely for exhibition purposes, and it remains 
practically with the same fittings it had when it 
| was used for transporting convicts from Eng- 
| land to Botany Bay. 

——The manufacture of pens in the 
States is contined to only four companies, al- 
| though one might suppose there were many more. 
| That does not include the making of gold pens, 





| which is a separate industry, but pens of steel, | 


| brass and german silver. The steel for these 
| pens is brought chiefly from Sheffield, England, 
as is the best blade steel. 
have been made with steel manufactured over 
| here, but it never has sufficiently stood the test. 
——At one time, if a Japanese girl married a 
foreigner, she was instantly decapitated. A 
Portuguese was probably the first European to 


marry a daughter of the land of the chrysanthe- ; 
| mum with impunity. He went there thirty years 
Her 


ago, and fell in love with a Japanese girl. 

parents warned her of the fatal consequences of 

marrying him, but she persisted, with the result 
thatthe Mikado decided that she must be be 
headed. However, after a correspondence of 
over five years’ duration between the Portuguese 
and Japanese governments, she was permitted to 
live. 

— The dwarfs as well as the giants are caught 
in the net of French compulsory military service, 
and the last conscription bas brought out a re- 
cruit of very diminutive size. His name is Fran- 
cois Finas; he comes from Montmeillan; his 
height is three feet three inches; he weighs only 
four stone three pounds; he cannot carry a flag or 
keep step with his comrades, but trots after them 
as they march through thetown. It remains to 





need only a short time to cook—just engugh to | 


In finest white silk it | 


the list of wedding presents is a white enamelled | 


White was the prevailing color | 


ist, declares that much drunkenness, especially in | 


whose ages al- | 


insurance, and many of the companies maintain a | 
woman’s department, presided over by a female | 


business women and women of great wealth are | 


granted to | 


United | 
| servatory that she needs, or would make | 
/a young artist happy and encouraged by | 


Many experiments | 


be seen whether the medical officers will reject 
this warrior as unfit. 

—The importance of designing fly wheels so 
as to offer the least possible resistance to the air 
has been lately shown. Intests at a Nurnberg 
electric station, a flywheel driven at ninety-five 
revolutions per minute by engines of 450 horse- 
power was found to require about fifteen horse 
power to keep it in motion, and _ this 
was reduced aout 5.7-horse power by 
covering the channeled arms with sheet iron. 
The saving of 1.2 per cent. of the power of the 
engines was equivalent to about $270 yearly. In 
another test, the result was even more surprising, 
and a 630-horse power engine showed a saving of 
30-horse power, or 4.8 per cent. of the total, when 
a suitable flywheel coyering was used to lessen 
the friction. 

—The houses of he Pilgrims were all alike in 
form and size. After cutting down trees and 
sawing logs of suitable length, the men dragged 
them by hand along the ground—for there were 
no horses or other beasts of burden—and laid 
them one upon anvther, thus forming the walls. 
Probably the chimneys and fireplaces were of 
stonegcrevices being plastered up with mortar, 
made by mixing straw and mud, and oil paper 
| taking the place of glass for windows. At the 

best, these log-houses were poor makeshifts for 
dwellings in the severe winter along the bleak 
New England coast. For furnishing these simple 
homes, the Pilgrims had brought over such 
articles as large arm-chairs, wooden settles, high- 
posted beds, truckle-beds for young children and 
cradles for babies. The cooking was done in a 
big fireplace. Here the housewife baked bread 
in large ovens, roasted meat on iron spits, which 


sides of the roast alike, and boiled various kinds 
of food in large kettles hung over the fire. 


The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

“There never was a right endeavor but it 
succeeded. Patience and patience, we shall win 
at the last. We must be very suspicious of the 
deceptions of the element of time. It takes a 
| good deal of time to eat or to sleep, or to earn a 
hundred dollars, and avery little time to enter- 
tain a hope and an insight which becomes the 
fight of our life. Wedress our garden, eat our 
dinners, discuss the household, and these things 
make no impression, are forgotten next week; 
but in the solitude to which every man is always 
returning, he has a sanity and revelations, which 
in his passage into new worlds he will carry with 
him. Never mind the ridicule, never mind the 
defeat: up again, old heart!—it seems to say,— 
therg is victory yet for all justice; and the true 
romance which the world exists to realize will 
be the transformation of genius into practical 
| power. 

The natural measure of this power is the re- 
sistance of circumstances. Everythingin nature 
is bipolar, or has a positive and negative pole. 
Spirit is the positive, the event is the negative.” 





There is a large percentage of the anxie- 
| ties and perplexities of daily experience 


| which might be eliminated at once, and 
| struck off the balance never to return again. 
| if life were but viewed aright, and held in 
| the scale of true valuations. Nothing is 


| more idle than to sell one’s soul for a mess 





| light, it is a bad bargain. 
true that a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of things that he possesseth, 
but, conversely, as a rule the greater the 
mass of things, the less the life. The spirit- 
ual energy becomes clogged and fettered 
and strangled amid all this entangle- 
ment. The very power of finance that 
might and that should insure its possessor 
a certain peace of mind, a_ liberation 
from petty anxieties, and a chance to 
devote himself to higher aims, too 
often reverses this and chains him as to 
a wheel. Recently there arrived ata fash- 
ionable hotel a family whose command of 
finance might have redeemed every day 
from the sordid, and from any anxious 
efforts, and enabled them to live in the 
realm of high thought, of generous and 
beautiful expressions of sympathy and love 
toall. Their visit might have made the time 
a glorified interlude toevery one with whom 
they came in contact, by its radiation of 
hope and happiness and sympathy and 
good cheer. Instead, each and all, individ- 
ually and collectively, were entangled in pos- 
sessions,—weighted down with things,. and 


quite illustrating the terse little couplet of | 


Emerson,— 
“Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind.” 


The * Things ’? which rode these unfortu- 
nate beings—for the  multi-millionaires 
may not unfrequently be so classed—were 


masses of jewels that could not be worn | 


| and enjoyed Secause too elaborate to be suit- 
able, and so must be instantly consigned 
to the safe. Such part of these treasures 
as was in use and left in rooms suffered 
from losses or theft, and caused more or 
‘less vexation, anger, discord and fret in 
general to its owners and every one con- 
cerned, until the onlooker was ready to 
exclaim, ‘‘ If this is the price of diamonds 


;} and rubies and pink pearls, and rich and | 


| rare gems in general, let one escape the 
tyranny of purple and fine linen, and take 


| simplicity and its accompanying peace | 
of mind.’”’ After a certain limit of ordi- 


‘nary comfort great possessions seem to 
| enslave rather than to liberate. If the 
| price of costly jewels is peace of mind as 
well as a checque of several figures, 
then, indeed, let one keep his peace of mind, 
and go without the necklace. It is often 


curious to see how little imagination 


goes into the spending of colossal for- 
'tunes. The possessors simply build more 


houses than they can live in: each house 
has more space and more’ impedimenta 
than they know what to do with, and the 
multiplication of all these possessions re- 
sults in perpetual anxieties and fret and 
worry, until one would prefer a crust and a 
garret and his spiritual 
such life as that entailed by the golden 
| shower of fortune. 

| body?’’ There is the test. Thediamond 
and ruby necklace, whose chief use seems 
to be to incite anxieties, would give some 
aspiring youth or maiden a college course. 
The costly ring left carelessly on the bureau, 
tempting theft, would give a gifted young 
girl just the study in a musical con- 


| buying his picture, and some one else might 
be made happy and helped oun to new en- 
deavor by having the gift of the picture. 


| and only when thus used is it of much im- 
| portance in promoting any real comfort or 
enjoyment or stimuius to progress. The 


does it become positive. 

Let one go on through the days doing the 
| beautiful thing in every human relation. 
| Life is a spiritual drama, perpetually being 
| played. The curtain never goes down. 

The actors come and go, but the stage is never 
; vacant. And to inform the drama with 
_ artistic feeling, with beauty, with generous 
purpose, isin the power of every one. It 
depends,—not on possessions, but on sympa- 
thy, insight and sweetness of spirit. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 
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.---T repeat . . that all poweris a trust; 
and that we are accountable for its exercise; that 
from the people and for the people all springs, 


| 
! 
} 
! 
! 





they had to keep turning in order to cook all | 


of pottage, for the pottage isn’t worth it. | 
Seen even in the most practical, every-day | 
Not only is it | 


freedom, to any | 


** Are you rich? rich enough to help any- | 


Money can be transmuted into spiritual gifts, | 


| event, the thing, is purely negative, and | 
only when acted upon by force of spicit | 


Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 














A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to deligh: 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same 1, 
article it was when it was first made and ¢ 
up to l4centsa bar. If your elothes «do ; 
last as long and look as whi e as they used + 
it is because your Jaundress is using some . 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or or}. 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins 

ure,and madeof borax and the finest 0j 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves the 
It is the greatest disinfectant in the wor 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 





Gems oF Thought. 


---- The secret of success is constancy t» , 
po se. 

---- Patience is anecessary ingredient of ce: 
—Disrae i. 

---- Aspiration sees only one side of every : 
tion; possession many.—Lowell. 

---- To be conscious that you are ignorant | 
great step to knowledge.—Disraeli. 

---- Think of yourself, therefore, nobly, and 
will live nobly. You will realize on earth t) 
type of character and faith whieh is the high: 
ideal alike of philosopher and hero and sairit 
Charles W. Wendte. 

----Lift your head to heaven, and see that) 
one of the mortals who are there imino: 
arrived thither except by continual afflictions a 
troubles. Say often in the midst of your cont 
dictions: This isthe way to heaven. I seet 
harbor, and I am sure that storms cannot hin 
me from reaching it.—Saint Francis de Sales. 

----How many an unworthythought, how ma 


real trouble and 








many weights of 
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ler 


small anxieties the good man avoids—nay, hw 
afflictio 
does he make lighter—by merely walking eac} 


day up to the Mount of God, and breathing the: et 


if only for a few minutes, the transfiguring ai: 
| that pure height!—Charles Wicksteed. 
| ....He who catches the one great thouyl 


God’s message to him. And after the strug 


by which he consents to God's will in him, 1 


nouncing selfish desire, welcoming trying cond 
| tions, accepting a stern commission, always 1): 


angels come and minister to him. You s! 


| —Joseph May. 


among the heather, the cooing of the wi 


a 


know you have seen yours; for he wil! ha 
brought you heaven’s sure token. a heart at rest 


( 


woods, the rippling of rilis among the rushes, a! 


pigeons in the forest, the song of birds in th 


the sighing of the wind among the pines, nec 


purpose in life has heard the first syllable oi 


----He who forgets the humming of the bee- 


not wonder if his heart forgets to sing and tis 


soul grows heavy. <A day’s breathing of fres 
upon the hills, or a few hours ramble in the bee 
woods’ umbrageous calm, would sweep the 


webs out of the brain of scores of toiling ne 


who are now but half alive —C. 8. Spurgeon. 
..-- True fidelitv consists in cbeying God in 


things, and in tollowing the light that points out 


our duty, and the grace whieh guides us; tak 
as our rule of life the intention to please God 


all things, and to do always not only what is ac 
ceptable to Him, but, if possible, what is mo 
acceptable; not trifling with petty distinctio: 


between sins great and small, imperfections 
faults, for, though there may be stich distineti: 
they should have no weight with the soul t 
is determined to do all His will. 
cere desire to do the will 
must add a_ cheerful — spirit, 
overcome when it has failed 
and again to do better; hoping always t 
very end to be able to do it; bearing with its 
involuntary weakness, as God bears wit 
waiting with patience for the moment wly 
shall be delivered fromit; going straight 
| singleness of heart, according to thp stre: 
that it can command; losing no time by loo 
back, nor making useless reflections up: 
falls, which ean only embarrass and reta 
progress.—Francois de la Mothe Fenelon 
—_ -+<+~ — 

—The varying color of a vacuum tube co 
ing krypton, seen by some as lilac and by ot 
as green, isexplained by Prof. W. Ramsay to 
pend on the size of the yellow spot of the reti 

—— Obesity is regarded by Dr. Gabriel Le 
French physician, as a nervous disorde! 
nota disease, buta symptom arising fron 
ous conditions, with some disturbance 
tion—usually @ kind of dyspepsia—as the fo 
tion. Treatment is directed to the dyspeps a 

——An aerolite tell near Chatillens the 
| day. The stone was triangular in shape 
dark-gray color and about eleven 
weight. This is onty the seeond meteoric 
that is Known to have fallen in Switzerlat 

——There is no word in the Chinese la 
that conveys an intimation of what we ter 
lie spirit, nor is there a synonym for pat 

—Sufficient power for the automatic 
of a clock has been obtained from the ex} 
and contraction of a column of alcoho! una: 
daily variations of temperature. 


or God, 
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_ BDLACKHEADS, PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES AND TAN. 


| How to Remove Them. \° 


How to Make the Skin Beauiif«! 











Thereis no remedy which will restore the comp! 
&s quickly as Mme. A. Ruppert’s Face P 
ands of patrons afflicted with most misera 


been delighted with its use. Many skin 
pimples, freckles, wrin! les, eczematous er 
‘ng, burning and annoying), sallowness, |r 
and blackheads have been quickly changed t 
beautiful complexions, Skin troubles w! I 
| the mosteminent physicians have been cur 
and many have expressed their profoundest t! 
wonderful Face Bleach. 

This marvelous remedy will be sent to 2”) 

} 


| upon receipt of price, $2.00 per single bet 
bottles (usually required ), $5.00. 
Book, ‘* How to be Beautiful,"’ mailed for ¢ 


| _ MME. A. RUPPERT, 


6 EAST 14th ST., NEW YO: 


OLD BOSTON 


The series of old Boston cu 
now appearing in these coluim! 
| have been kindly loaned by © 
publishers of the Boston Budg«* 
and were taken from the Old be: 
ton Number of that publicatic'' 
June 1, 1902. Copies of this nui 








and all must exist.—Disraeli. | 


to the Ploughman office. 


but begins aga 


ber can be had by sending 25 cen! 


To this si 

















MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, JULY 12:1902: 











Same day—2.10 pace, two in three. Purse, $500, SUMMARIES, 
The Horse. J malas i ch g, by Strathmore; dam, Effie, my, he mates ike, = July 2, 1902-3.) Elyse 
vw | Phe S iat 6} | ASAX (LASSEM)..-..--2 20-22 -- een eee ee : ng. Purse, $300. nee 
; Cinch, eh g, by Alcantara (Biane noon cae 2 2) Little Belle, b 
A Richly Bred Stallion Tom Calhoun, rng, by Fred § vik (i 3 | Mary B.. in Ba on ae 


There may be another town in the North 
where the interest in good horse stock has 
been as general and constant during the 
past fifty years as Ticonderoga, N. Y., but 
we cannot call one to mind, Fifty years 
ago the Morgans were the most popular 
horses in the North. Some of the best Mor- 
gans ever produced were owned and 
raised in Ticonderoga. The beautiful 
stallion Ethan Allen (2.254), admitted by all 
old-time horsemen to be the best son of Ver- 
mont Black Hawk and the best-gaited trot- 
ter they ever saw, was foaled at Ticonde- 
roga, in June, 1849. Daniel Lambert, 
the best son uf Ethan Allen, was also 
bred and raised in Ticonderoga. William 
H. Cook, father of the late Rev. Joseph 
Cook, bred Daniel Lambert, and the colt 
was foaled his property, but Uncle John 
Porter of Ticonderoga, who knew both the 
sire and dam of the colt, visited Mr. Cook’s | 
place as soon as he heard that Fanny Cook 
had dropped a foal, and before he left he 
had bargained for the youngster, agreeing 
to pay $300 for him at weaning time, which 
he did. 

Uncle John was also so fortunate as to 
own the noted brood mare Fanny Jackson, | 
one of the greatest producing mares that 
had appeared among the descendants of 
Vermont Black Hawk up to her day. He 
raised a number of valuable animals from 
Fanny Jackson, nearly all of which were | 
got by Daniel Lambert. Among them are | 





the successful stallions Aristos (2.27%), 
Aurora, Champlain and Lambertus, also | 
the mares Annie Paige (2.27}), M. Y. D. 


Colt (2.28%) and Miss Fanny Jackson (2.30). | 
The latter was by Bay Lambert, a son of | 
Daniel Lambert, and she is the dam of 
Jacksonian (2.:3}). 

As the fame of the Hambletonian trot- 
ting family increased the progressive breed- 
ers of Ticonderoga kept abreast of the times 
by introducing some of the best Hamble- 
tonian stallions there and keeping them for 
stock purposes. No man has taken a deeper | 
interest of late years in the improvement 
of the horse stock of that section of the 
State than Mr. W. R. Janvier of New York 
city, proprietor of Silver Spring Stock | 
Farm, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

Among the valuable stallions that Mr. 
Janvier has sent there are Alcandre (2.264), 
by Aleyone (2.27): Potential, by Prodigal 








ere | 
(2.16) 
(2.07%): Direetor’s Jug (2.295), by 
(2.17); dam, Lizzie, the dam of Little Brown 
Jug (2.113), Brown Hal (2.123), ete. 
the above stallions left vaJuable stock. 

The stallion now at the head of the stud at | 
Silver Spring Farm is Refero (2.243), whose 
likeness appears upon our front page. 
Refero isa magnificent animal, black in 
color, sixteen hands high, and now weighs 
about twelve hundred pounds. This like- 
ness is reproduced from a photograph taken 


heis. Any one familiar with horses can see | 
that Referois an excellent model of power 


and endurance, handsome enough for a 
first-class coach horse, strong enough to 


handle a tip-cart, if required to do so, fast | 
enough to win races in good company on | 


half-miletracks when right from the stud 
and with but little handling, and bred right 
to be a very successful sire of trotting speed. 

The pedigree of Refero is remarkably rich 
in lines that have produced extreme speed 
and noted race winners. He is a young 
horse, foaled in 1894, and sired by Guy 
Wilkes (2.15}), one of the fastest and gamest | 
of the entire sons of George Wilkes (2.22). 
The dam of Refero is the great brood mare 
Directress, that in addition to Refere pro- 
duced the fast trotter Dollade Wilkes (2.10}) 
and the pacer Sable Noir (2.244). Direct- 
ress was got by the game race trotter 


Director (2.17), and Director was the most | 
successful son of Dictator, the full brother of | 


The dam of | 
Her sire was 


Dexter(2.17}), as a sireof speed. 
Directress was Alice Clay. 


Almont, the most successful son of Alex- | 


ander’s Abdallah as a perpetuator of stand- | 
ard speed. Thedam of Alice Clay was the 

great brood mare Rosa Clay (the dam of 
Capoul, 2.28, ete.). Rosa Clay was got by 
American Clay, whose sire was Strader’s 
Cassius M. Clay Jr., 
Clay, by Henry Clay. 
can Clay was by imported Tranby, and his 
second dam was by Aratus, a thoroughbred 
son of Director, by Sir Archy. Pugh’s 
Aratus, a grandson of this Aratus, got Tom 
Rolfe (2.335), and he in turn got Young 
Rolfe (2.214), the sire of Nelson (2.09). 

American Clay could trot in about 2.30. 
He was very successful as a brood mare 
sire. His daughters have produced forty 

otters and five pacers that have taken 
records in standard time, one of which is 
David B. (2.094), the fastest trotter got by 
Young Jim. The descendants of American 
Clay as a rule race more gamely than those 
of any other branch of the Clay family, ex- 
cept those of George M. Patchen (2.233). 

The fourth dam of Refero was by Down- 
ing’s Bay Messenger, and out of amare by 
Cripple. The latter was a thoroughbred 
son of Medoc, and he by the famous four- 
mile winner American Eclipse. Downing’s 
Bay Messenger was sired by Harpinus, and 


a sonof Cassius M. 


he was by Bishop’s Hambletonian, a thor- | 
oughbred son of imported Messenger, and | 


his best son as a race horse. Harpinus was 
taken to New Hampshire in the fall of 1835, 
where he was kept for stock purposes for 
several seasons. His get were excellent 
roadsters and noted for endurance. The 
old-time horsemen of New Hampshire re- 
member the Harpinus stock well and speak 
of it in high terms. 

The dain of Refero was exceedingly well 
bred, and as already stated, has produced 
three that have taken records in standard 
time, one with a trotting record of 2.104. 
The sire of Refero, Guy Wilkes (2.15}), was 
by George Wilkes (2.22), and out of Lady 
Bunker, a mare that had a remarkable in- 
heritance of speed and endurance. She was 
by the renowned Mambrino Patchen, that as 
a brood mare sire surpassed all the other 
stallions of his day, and all previous ones. 
Lady Bunker was the dam of two with fast 
trotting records, Guy Wilkes (2.15¢) and El 
Mahdi (2.254). Four of her sons have sired 
standard speed, viz.: Guy Wilkes (2.154), 
El Mahdi (2.254), William L. and Declara- 
tion. William L. isa full brother of Guy 
Wilkes. He got the successful sires Axtell 
(3) (2.12) and Emperor Wilkes (2.202). 

The dam of Lady Bunker was Lady Dunn. 
She was by Seely’s American Star, the 
greatest brood mare sire of his day, and 
she produced the trotter Joe Bunker (2.19). 

Guy Wilkes (2.15}), the sire of Refero 
(2.247), is credited with sixty-six trotters 
that have taken records from 2.072 to 2.30, 
and six pacers with records from 2.08) to 
2.25. Heis the sire of four with records 
below 2.10. He is perpetuating speed 
through both sons and daughters. He is 
already credited with twenty-seven sons 
that have sired ninety-two trotters and 
twenty-six pacers with standard records, and 
his daughters have produced twenty-two 
trotters and three pacers that are in the 
standard list. 





;dam, Helen, a full sister of Arion | 
Director | 


All of | 


The dam of Ameri- | 


REFERO, 2.24 3-4, bY GUY WILKES, 2.15 1-4; 








LAM, DIRECTRESS, BY DIRECTOR, 2.17 
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speed. 
fall of 1900, after making a season in the 
| stud, He won the 3.00 trot at Westport, 
N. Y., Sept. 7, that year in straight heats; 
| time, 2.305, 2.294, 2.264. He also won the | 
12.50 trot at Plattsburg, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1900, 
| in straight heats; time, 2.264, 2.24%, 


| 


| 
i 
j 
| 


favorite. 


| This was an excellent performance rs a | only eanen to pacar ina revord of 2. ms, 


track. 
Any practical breeder of trotting stock 
who has even a fair knowledge of the pedi- 


lect Refero on breeding for a sure sire of 
fast and game trotters. His pedigree shows 
a combination of the best of Hambleto- 
nian-Mambrino Chief and Clay crosses, 


recently, and shows the horse precisely as | stallion right from the stud on a half-mile | and this way back in 1895. 


strongly backed by the best strains of race- | 


winning thoroughbreds. This combination 
has proved more successful in the past in 
producing extreme 
than any other yet discovered. 


At the close of last season, when but seven | 


Refero was credited with two in 


. years old, 
both trotters. One Bell Moor 


the list, 


(2.294), a two-year-old, the other Day Book | 


(2.29}), a three-year-old. Judging from his 
| speed inheritance, his grand proportions, 
| good size and rugged constitution, combined 
with the natural ability that Refero has 
| shown to trot fast, we do not hesitate to 
predict that he will prove one of the most 
‘successful sires 
| speed that has ever 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


stood for service in 
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The spring meeting of the New England 
Trotting Horse Breeders’ 
scheduled to open on Tuesday of last week, 
but had to be postponed a day on account of 
rain. 





| wet days during the week. It rained again 
| on Thursday, and Thursday’s programme 
| was carried over until Friday, doubling up 
Friday’s card. In spite of the bad weather 
every race was worked off. 

It was one of the best early meetings ever 
held in this section or any section of the 
country. The racing was keen from start 
to finish, the finishes for the most part vlose 
and exciting, and the time made was excep- 
tionally fast. Some new season’s records 
were chalked up during the week. 

On Saturday Dolly Bidwell trotted two 
miles in 2.085 and 2.09}. It is a question if 
so fast time was ever made by a trotter this 
early in the season. 

Every heat winner retired from the meet- 
ing with a new mark, all of which speaks 
eloquently of the condition of thetrack. It 
is unquestionably as fast a track, today, as 
lies out of doors. 

In spite of the fact that two days were 
compressed into one, making only a three 
days meeting, thereby losing the benefit of 
one day’s attendance, and the entry list was 
rather light, itis gratifying to know that 
the association will have something on the 
right side of the ledger. 

Wednesday was a fine day, and a fair- 
sized crowd journeyed out to the beautiful 
park that lies at the foot of the Blue Hills. 
Readville is an enchanting spot at this sea- 
sou of the year, and the wooded hills were 
never more restful and refreshing to the 
eye than now. It is worth the price of ad- 
mission alone to sit inthe grand stand of 
an afternoon and look out on the green hills, 
to say nothing of the racing. The crowd 
was doubly repaid on Wednesday. Both 
the scenery and the sport were all that 
could be desired. 

All the races at this meeting were two in 
three events. 

Three classes were on Wednesday’s pro- 
gramme, the 2.24 and 2.21 class trotting and 
2.12 class pacing. All were split up for 
three heats. The track was in superb condi- 
tion, the footing fine and elastic, lightning 
fast. As James Golden put it, “the track is 
faster than the horses.”? By this he meant 
the horses astonished owners and trainers 
by the speed they showed, and excellent 
time was made, season and spring training 
conditions considered. 

It would look as though a shrewd ob- 
server, who said to the writer not long ago, 
‘* Mark my words, Readville will have the 
season’s track record this year,’’ was not far 
wrong. 

Only one favorite, Mrs. Brown, made 
good; the other two, Andrew Moore and 
Annie Leyburn, fell by the wayside. 

The programme led off with a heat in the 
| 2.24 trot, and Andrew Moore, on the strength 








The association vis a bit unfortu- | 
nate in regard to weather, as it had two | 


| he could do was to land second. 


| 
| 


Spring Meeting of the New England | 
Trotting Horse Breeders’ Association. | to take the hardest footing, 


Association was | “er. 


| 





of race-winning trotting | Stable, — es 
wd | stayed in to the finish. 


! watches caught her mile in a fraction better 


| Debut was good, and he had his ow ner, F red | 
Horton of 
play him good and hard. 


grees of successful trotting sires would se- | him with his usual astuteness and judgment, 


| and landed him the needful number of times | 
at the wire in front of his field, 
heat in 2,15}. 

The first heat was a sort of feeler out, as | 
it were. Each of the drivers seemed tobe | 
watching out to see what the other fellow 
was going to do, and Lon McDonald landed 


speed with uniformity | it in 2.20{ with Miss Viola, ina hot finish 
| with Ralph Wieck and Gracie Kellar. 


The sleepers woke up in the second heat. 


Demarest sent Debut away at a rattling clip | 


and had the pole at the quarter and held it 
to the wire, Ralph Wick again getting the 
place, and Demarest rode in front all the 
mile in the third heat, which was in two 
seconds slower time. Gray madea bid for 
the heat with Andrew Moore, but the best 


Boralma’s Brother, from the Lawson 
was a starter in this event, and he 
He has always been 
erratic, and has usually caught the banner 
in his races, heretofore. He was a bit un- 
steady in the first two heats, but he trotted 
truein the third, and though he was forced 
and go a long 
mile, he finished fourth w ell up in the front 


The 2.12 pace was notable for the excellent | 
performance of the black mare Curthage 
¢irl, who wou the second and third heats in 
2.00} and 2.11}. She delayed the start half a, 
dozen times in the second heat by her tan- 
trums on the score, and when the word was 
given was several lengths back, but she out- 
footed her field, and overhauling Annie Ley- 
burn inside the short distance beat her by a 
saddle in a whirlwind finish. Outside 


than 2.08, 

In the first heat Carthaye Girl set the 
pace well into the stretch, but Potter 
brought Annie Leyburn along at the end of 
the mile and just nipped the Girl at the 
wire. It looked as though Merrifield had 
been caught napping. 

The third heat Carthage Girland Leyburn 
stepped lapped into the upper turn, well 
out in front of the field, but Leyburn gradu- 
ally dropped back and Carthage Girl fairly 
jogged home fiom the long distance. It 
looked as though she might have come right 
back tu the notch of her previous heat had 
she been forced out. Asa matter of record 
the fractional time for the three-quarters of 
the second and third miles was exactly the 
same, 1.36}. The second mile was by quar- 
ters .324, 1.03%, 1.364, 2.09}; third mile, .324, 
1.044, 1.364, 2.11}. Gentry showed a lot of 
speed when he stuck to the pace, but he was 
erratic, anda jimtown in the second cost him 
his distance. Quinton brought him out be- 
tween heats and worked him a mile in 2.074. 

Those who had seen Mrs. Brown win her 
race at Saugus the previous week thought she 
was good enough to repeat it here, and this 
time thetalent reckoned with their host. 

The first heat Abe Johnson took the black 
mare Easter well out in front in the first 
quarter, opened a big gap down the half, and 
though Priola and Silver King fast closed on 
her inthe stretch, sne had a neck the best of 
Priola at the wire, obtaining a new record 
of 2.154. Mrs. Brown made a break going 
away this heat and was laid up. 

Eastér showed the way to the half in 
the second heat, but Priola headed her into 
the upper turn, and she and Mrs. Brown 
were out in front past the three-quarters, 
where Priola went to a disastrous break and 
the flag fell in her face. Mrs. Brown landed 
the heat in 2.13%, a new record for her, with 
Allebreve second. 

Silver Glow was well up in the front tier 
and stepping fast fifty yards from the wire, 
but a break at the critical moment cost him 
all chances. 

Mrs. Brown wasn’t headed in the third 
heat, which she won in nearly three seconds 
slower time. 

Two of the Allen Farm horses, bred and 
owned by William Russell Allen, Pittsfield, 
Mass., Kassali, 2 three-year-old bay.gelding 
by Kremlin (2.072), out of Almera, by Ken- 
tucky Prince, and Kokoro, a six-year-old bay 
gelding by Kremlin, dam, Venezuela, by 


Refero has been bandled but little for | of a reportel fast workout in 2.13 before he | Chichester (2.254), 
He was started in two races inthe | was shipped from [lhiladelphia, was made | 


Providence, and their friends | 


against the w atch. 


SUMMARIES. 


The Montana, b g. by Prodigal (Bowne). 


entered the list in tilts 

Kassali took a record of | 
| 2.28}, and Kokoro a record of 2.22%. 
Mart Demarest had the twelve-y ear-old | 
—2.24 trot, two 


King Rene (Demarest). 1 
6 
Raiph Wick, b ‘g, by Almont Br ‘unswick | 
Kiley PEROT NE HET ME. 2 
b x, by Andrew M. (J. 
” Grady). Seah ana iin ell la a race le 4 
| Gracie Kellar, br m, by Anderson Wilkes” 
Q McClary) 3 7 
Demarest teamed | Boralma’s Brother, bh, by Boreal (Marsh)7 5 


-4 


| Kitty Clark, chm, by Red Wilkes nen 


the second | | 


| 
| 











Time, 2.204, 2.159, 2.173 
Same day—2.12 pace, two in dene, 
Carthage Girl, blk m, 


Purse, $500. 
by Dedron; dam, 


| 
7 
6 


wv! 


3 | 
4 
3dis | when four races were decided. 


4 | 


errr eee eee ee ed 


Time, 2.084, 2.113. 
Same day—2.10 trot; two in three. Purse, $500. 
ar! Bidwell, blk_m, by Inglewood; dam 


a B., b by John Burdine (Car mter).....- 11 
Poindexter b hb by Abbotsford ( vend lane a 3 2 
Susie J..rmm te Jay Hawker (Titer).....--. 2 
tome Wilkes, bg, by Kentucky wines 


(Golden) 


ied 


Time, 2.08}, 2.094. 


ion day—2.19 pace, two in three. Purse, 


Time, 2.19}, 2.143, 2.153. 

Same day—To beat 2.30}, trotting. 
Antemaid, br m, by Anteo; dam, Wilkes. 

maid (M. Demarest) Wo 

Time, 2.29. 





The Concord (N. H.) Meeting. 

There was good racing and several surprises at 
Concord, N. H., last week. Owing to rain on 
Tuesday the meeting did not open until Wednes- 
day, July 2. Manager Leet had the track in ex- 
cellent condition, plenty fast enough to satisfy 
the owners and drivers of winning horses. There 
isa commodious grandstand at the track, the 
condition of which, as well as that of the grounds, 
indicates that the manager is looking out for the 
comfort and convenience of his patrons. 

The first eventon the card was for a purse of 
$500, offered for 2.40 pacers, and closed early in 
the season, There were fourteen starters in this 
race, and twelve of them were in at the finish. 
At least ten of the fourteen starters could beat 
2.20. Barnard and Hetty Green were the choice 
of the race followers, but Bard Palmer had a 
better mare than she had been rated, and got 
first money. Barnard was first at the wire in 
the opening heat, but was set back for breaks 
and the heat given to Lanter. In the second 
heat Lanter was at the quarter in 324 seconds, 
and at the half in 1.06}. The time of the mile 
was 2.17}, and Golden Dream surprised the talent 
by finishing second. Thethird heat was right 
back in the same notch, and Lanter had company 
at that. 

In the 2.40trot Mr. Fletcher drove his mare in 
the first two heats and lost, after which he 
turned her over to the expert reinsman, Lester 
Dore, who finally landed her a winner,and with a 
new record, 2.23}, made in the fourth heat. 

Rain on Thursday made it necessary to carry 
the second day’s events over to Friday, when the 
weather. track and attendance were good. The 
spectators were treated to a couple of split-heat 
races, one of five and the other of six heats. 
There was a collision in the fourth heat of the 
2.23 pace. Lois J. stepped in the wheel of 
Boralight’s sulky and was thrown. In turn- 





lin was run over by Turreydrop, driven by Lang. 


The latter was thrown out, but not seriously in- | 


jured, and Turveydrop was caught before she 
had done much damage. An inventory showed 
that the most serious damages were sustained by 
the sulkies. Cox was distanced, and Lois J. 
finally won the race. 

The 2.19 pace was a six-heat race, and those | 
| who judge it by the summary are liable to sus- | 
2 | pect that there was laying up of heats at some 

stage of the game. 

The meeting closed on Saturday, the 5th inst., 


to declare off the 2.16 pace. The closing day was 
| abad one for favorites, three of which proved 
| disappointments. The Alcander gelding E. £. 
| Knott is evidently faster and better than ever 
this season. The ease with which he won indi- 
cates the possibility of a record of 2.10 or better 
this season. 

All those who patronized the meeting, whether 
spectators, owners or drivers, appreciated the 
efforts made by Manager Leet for their comfort 
and fair treatment. He received hearty congrat- 
ulations upon the success of this meeting, and | 


| will undoubtedly receive the support of horse- 


Golda, by Amber (Merrifield) ............2 1 
—_ Leyburn, bm, by Norval (Potter) - ‘ 3-¢ 
Early Bird Jr., br g, by Early Bird (Knapp)3 4 3 
March Gale, gr m, by Bobby Burns ae 
IE i coed cna nnd eakhe ed pe taen ae 5 
George G.,gr g, by Roscoe Jr. (Bitzzeraidys 3dis | 
Gentry, beg, by William C. P. (M. Quinton)6 dis 
Time, 2.104, 2.09}, 2.11}. 
Same day—2.21 trot, twointhree. Purse, $500. 
Mrs. Brown, bm, by Hinder Wilkes; dam, 
[radell, by Onward (James) Pasa ESS 611 
Easter, blk m, by Wilkes (Johnson) ...._.-- , 55 
Allabreve. by, by Elyria (L. MeDonald)..4 2 2 
Silver King, grg, by Deenwood (Mesti- 
IE es ot cx cating > Sane eas Se ean an se ke 3.3 3 
Silver Glow, b g, by Potential (Golden)....5 4 4 
Priola, b m, by Prodigal (Marsh) .........-- 2 dis 
Bonnie sid, bro m, by Highland anes, 
EE EELS LAN dis 
Vendome, b g, by lran Alto (Commings) -- “dis 


2.16}. 
Same day—To beat 2.304, trotting. 
Kassali (3), b g, by 
by Kentucky Prince (Young) 

Time, 2.28}. 
Same day—To beat 2.30}, trotting. 


Kokoro, b g, 
by Chichester 


Time, 2.154, 2.133, 


Time, 2.22}. 


Readville. Mass, July 4, 1902— 


Kremlin; dam, Almera, 
W 


by Kremlin; dam, Venezuela, 
W 


2.16 trot; two 


in three. Purse, $500, 
Promise, bIK g, by Silver Chimes; dam, Boca, 
by Stranger (James)... ........--2. --2.22-.- 1 
Gold Burr, ch g, by Bursar (Essery)-.---....-- 2 
Mary P. Leyburn, ch in, by bemedidicas 
Jc, RS 5 lil eRe See Re Nile hi ah 23 
Gene D., br Mm, “by Johnny Wilkes. (Cc. Lasell)4 5 
Row ellan, b g, by Adbell (Golden) ........-.-- 4 


Buriington ~Z chy, by 
Easter, b g, by Mansfield 
Time, 2.12}, 2.14}. 


Same day—2 24 pace, two in three. 
Deacon, rn g, 
kana, by Strathmore (Riley) 
Rebe, blk m, by Rubinstein (Quinton) 
Rex, ch g. by Norval (Coville) 
Sulti:na, br in, by Prince Eu 
Helotse, bIk m, by Enews \ 
Diamond King, ehg, 
(Thompson) 


Time, 2.144, 2.159, 2.15}. 
Same day—2.14 trot, twoin three. 


ilkes ( 


Alecander (Ames) .... 
Medium (Kilborn) -.5 dr 


Purse, $ 
by Stamnal; dam, Strath- 


ao (R wn) - - 
cane) .2 
by Mambrino King - 


6 6 


500. 


-+t 


-4 


Purse, $500. 


‘ & g, by Deenwood; oom. Milkmaid, 
uve Uiond (Merrifield) ...... 222.22. 131 

Rech M.,bm, by Re-Election (Miller) _.... 5 1 5 
Alkalone, blk h, by Wilton (Wilbur)......- 32 2 
Hylie Bird, b g, by Early Bird (Kna 2°¢€¢ 
Marion Wilkes, bm, by Hawthorne V hikes 

(M. Demarest) Secwiucihd FWae sage @uigs Athans «sacs 454 

Time, 2.144, 2.124, 2.14. 

ennme day—2.14 pace; two in three. Purse, 
$500. 
Locanda, br h, by Allerton; dam, Kathrina, 

by Aleyone (Brodbine) SE Se Ney Na Re ee. 1 1 
Carl Wilkes, ch yg, by Wilkes Nutwood (L. 

MINIT sor. v ccc cecd nad banca casecoes -tp.acd 42 
Stormwood, b g, by Strongwood (Stone) .-.... 2 5 
Go See, b zg, by Nuthurst (Proetor) .-.......... 364 
Rex, bg. by Sngate (Collins) - 6 3 
Minnie B.,’ bm, by Don McGregor (Sayles) .- 5 6 
Burnham, b gy by Carthage (Bass) ..........-.. : ee 


Time, 2.12}, 2.11}. 
Same day—2.12 trot, two in three. 
Prince Lavalard, gr h, by 


¢ lory, we 4 Sir Walter Jr. (Marsh)... 

Volo, b g, by Mambrino Boy (MeClary) 

Miss Duke, b m, by Simmons (Carpenter 

Improvidence, bm, by Prodigal (Titer) 

Miss Whitney, b m, by Edgemark 25 

IM Mian ccs i dcic cucu tesedswe cakes 
Time, 2.11}, 2.124. 


Same day—2.18 trot, two in three. 
General Johnson, bik g, by Lynne Bel; 


Purse, $500. 
Lavalard; dam, 
Young Daisy, by Strideaway (Blanchard) ..1 


1 
waned 22 
wivta 3064 
Dusen § 
eee 5 5 
Me.- 
eed dis 


Purse, $500. 


dam, Miss Mack by Fairlawn (James)7 3 1 1 
Colonel Wilkes, b ‘g, by Gail Wilkes 

CERIO) 66 5 cin. susie'sschexaaddaeceee 23 
Meadow Bel, ch g, by Lynne Bel (Co- 

ville and Bither) ..............-.......-. 1 eg 
Millard Sanders, b g, by Anteeo (Merri- 

NET ike dce weds woncaccand sae usulauaned 3 2 6ro 
Bessie H., ch m, breeding unknown 

SEER. a pica cuh reamenanddncnliedad a 28 Bro 
Timberlake, b x by Altred G. (Cahill)..6 5 4 ro 
Miss McDonald, blk m, by Bermuda 

CRIED op aiiau sin vascedhiwdilave chs as 2 6 dis 
Wyatt, b zg, by French Plate (Payne) .. 7 dr 


Time, 2.14, 2.133, 2.143, 2.154. 
Same day—2.16 pace, two in three. 


Purse, $500° 


Jessie S., br m, by Hal eens dam, Lot- 
tie, by Joe (L. MeDonald).............--- 151 
Jessie H., bg, hy aaokeke (Golden)....6 1 2 


Quarterstake, br g, by Quartermaster (M 
Dowell) 


o. 


4 
View View, rn m, Ne gh View (Bowser) - 4 3 3 
4 


by Clay (Knapp) 


Clayceps, br_h, 
bik mm, by 


Baroness Evelyn, 
Wilkes (A. Trout)..........-.....-.--.. 


Time, 2.124, 2.124, 2.11}. 


Readville, Mass., July 5, 1902—2. 
two in three. Purse, $500. 


28 trot, 


Mars, br h, by Margrave; dam, Arless, by Ne- 


a (Johnson)... 
ilton Boy, br g, b 
Nanita, b m, by Arion (Proctor) 
Baronesg, b m. by Baron Wilkes (Marsh). 
Majestic,’ by, by King William L. (Bass) 
Rose, br m, by Aleazar (McClary) 
Time, 2.163, 2.133. 


Wilton (L. “MeDonald) . 


i ee 
3 2 
seo. @ 
----4 5 
6 4 
2dis 





men and the sport-loving public for his next 
meeting, July 29 to Aug. 1 inclusive. 
: SUMMARIES. 
coments N. M., July 2, 1902—2.40 pace. 
Stake, $ 


Lanter, ee m, by Broomall: dam by Gen. 























Withers ho a eee ee | 
Golden Dream, ch m (Sunderlin).... 22... 3.2 4) 
Prince Willian, br g (Devlin) .............2 4 7 

| Peeler Patron, b g (Richardson)... ..... 8 6 24 
Barnard, b g (Gordon) .......- 2.22.22... - 45 3 
Hetty Green, gr m (Cox)........ 22-2... ----  & 6] 
Jobn Wiseman, b g (I ee? - , - 511 6} 
Delmar, br g (Twomblay) - a <€ 2 ei 

bg (Uang)...-.-...-----.- 2.2.2... 1 8 lz) 
Douglas, Dg) eee 1410 8} 
May Patchen, br m (Trout) ....-...-.-.--- 13 9 lw} 
Charlena, b m (Cummings).........-....-- 12 12 11 
Christine’ B., b m (Hewitt) ................. 11 13dis 
Budweiseux, Wee CUOUIG) -.-. ~ 2556026555... 9 dis 
Time, 2.19}, 2.17}, 2.174. 

Same day—2.40 trot. Stake, 3500. 

| Dorena, br m, by Woodbrino; dam, Dora, 

by Kohinoor (Fletcher and Dore)... .- 33111) 
Alruna, b m, by Set (Gerken seein 11254) 
Anna Kose, bin (Co 22522} 
Mary Rachel, ehm (Timothy). caicedasaw saree 
Ethelwyn, br m (Gillies) .....-.. 222.22... 55445} 
Anna Mae, ch m (Richardson) 76666) 
Bona Trandy, b g (Pope)...---.. 4 dis | 

Time, 2.244, 2.24}, 2.243, 2.234, 2.25 

Concerd, N. H., July 4, 1902. 2.23 pace. | 
Purse, $500. } 

| Lois J..b m, by Aleyo (Fletcher)........: 51] 
Harry Robinson, b g, by Sir Wiitiam 

COPIEIE oo ufo ic sect cavddton Guess Sistecde 26 
Chum Boy, ch g, by Harry Hambrino 

CTO rine cna is pa dieccnwsnwaneveee es 86613 
Susan, b m (Sunderlin) ...........2....2.. 64262 
Turvey drop, b m (Lang).....--.---.--.-.. 43375 
Della Benton, ch “ (Draper) Pratvasdsssas 75444 
Florence S., bm ( oe | ee 577 3dr 
Charlena, bm (Cummings) ......-....... 989 ds 
Boralight, ch m (Cox) ....... --..---.---- 225ds 

Time, 2.174, 2.174, 2.214, 2.27}, 2.22}. 

Same day—2.19 pace. Purse, $500. | 
Nat C., brg, by Nathan Hale(Cox) 6 6 6 11 1 
i Snell, bh, by Allie Wilkes | 

MINNIS Secs nvactateecds «yee sewes 910 7 2) 
The Governess, b m, by Aleander 

(Sunderlin) ..........-.-......... 3 83 
Harry Hotspur, ch g (Devlin) -.--- 81010 2 2ro | 
Gail, bm (Draper) eae 2 4 8 10ro | 
William P., b g (Lang) ....-. 2 5 8 3 9re} 
Darius, ch g (O'Neil) - 9726 bro | 

| Baystone, b g (Gilmore) als. wink 5 4 6 5 4ro} 
Eelair Wilkes, b g (McNally) -- 10 9 5 7 3ro | 
Trena Dee, b m (Dore) .........--. 79 Gro | 

Time, 2.193, 2.19}, 2.21}, 2.18}, 2.20, 2.23. 

Cencerd,. N. H., July 5, 1902— 2 28 pace. 
Purse, 3500. | 
Ked Line, b g- by Young Artemas (Cox) 42111 | 
Sanny G.. vik g, by Eliat G. oF a: ee 11342) 
Daniel Webster, bg (Cook)... 23323 
Willie Mapes, bd gt” ) aren ae 34434) 

Time, 2.23, 2.19}, 2.214, 2.234, 2.22}. 

Same day-—2.25 trot. Purse, $300. 

Gid Wilkes, br g, by Nelson’s Wilkes (Gil- 

pe ig RE Ee eS oR ney he eee 111 | 
Helen May, b m (Miller)..........-.....-... 33 2 
Silverdale, b h (Lang) .............---.------ 42 3) 
Artmont, ch g (Dore) .......-.-.-.-.-- 222... 25 5] 
Fanfare, ‘bik CREO cnn nace cece nace 544 | 

Time, 2.264, 2.253, 2.273. 

Same day—2.19 trot. Purse, $300. 

Othmar, br h, by Louis Owosso (Fletcher)0 3 11 1 
Paddy MeGregor, rn g, by Uzel McGregor 

CORD iat a nats ik ghd cee oases cenkenan 1233 
Fred C., b g, by Fitler (Cox) 2525 
Minnie G., m (Dore) ............. 5442 
Jennie Hale, be wm (Tait) ..-. 20.0... .cc000 4354 

Time, 2.24}, 2.20}, 2.224, 2.23}, 2.264. 

Same day—2.12 pace. Purse, $300. 
as Knott, ech g, by Aleander (Sunder- 

MPEG saute SelO cine -sggcatinncwecs ns as 1 
io W., br g, by Hambletonian Wilkes 

CU ae ian Suse) ge <k aedinnd Knadicaed 5 22 
Minnie Russell, bik m (Gardner) ........-.- 23 4 
MiloS., ch g Reus eweels sokcaneeccw ee Te 
Henry’s Gir ; My Wb (CBM eccks bo isccia 45 5] 





Time, 2.13}, 2.13, 2.13. 
ciel 
Racing at Holydke, Mass. 

Rain ipterfered with the opening of our first 
meet. Tuesday’s races were put over until | 
Wednesday, when tbree races were finished. | 
Thursday’s rain made it impossible to start, but 
Friday was a perfect day,and when the time to call 
the races arrived the track was in elegant shape. | 








We had a record breaker for attendance, 2500 
passing the stile. Four races were decided, and 
every one must have been satisfied with the after- 
noon’s sport. 

The horsemen were more than pleased with the 
treatment they received, as the association gave 
all the races they possibly could crowd into the 
two days fit for racing. 


ing aside to escape being wrecked driver Sunder- 


It was necessary | 


| Young, vigorous, 


Mary Lee, hb m (Bass)... 
Grace Ward, bm (Warren)... 
Ned Gillig, ch x (McCarthy)... 2” 
Time, 2.24}, 2.27, 2 224, 
Same day—2.19 class, pacing. Stake, 


Sy 


Time, : 2.99, 221, 2.19). 
Same day—2.23 class, pacing. Stake. ~ 


Olivewood, br g, by Norwood; dam, Jet, Alice Huobard, ch m (Hubbard). 
by Ravenw ’ (Hayde en). eh Kecetbemaeit 3 11/|B.&M.,chg (Bever) ....... 
Couster, b g, by Boncbon ilkes (Bass)...1 5 2 Gambler, bi ¥ (Bass) . 
Bethel, b g, by Earl Baltic (P roctor)....-- 2 3 4| Deacon, bik g (Bailey) -- ' 
Bertha ww” m, by Prophet Wilkes (M. Richard 8.,b g (Brusey) ( 
Emest ch g, by Nuibreaker (Wall)..--6 4 8 “Time, 2.234, 2.22), 224, 224 
rnes c utbreaker (Wall). -.-- : 
Little Judge, "g. by Hei eee Lew (Mosria)4 dis Helyeke, Mass., July 4, 1002 
Gladys M.. br m Irvin (Clarke is trotting. Purse, $300. 
Blacksmith’s Maid, pe by Ouliinto ar Sicchjats Roommate, b g (Cannon)..._____. 
Faith, ch m, by Thorn n Wilkes (Payne)....dis Rara Avis, gr yg (Smith)... 


Lake Queen, bm (Sullivan) 
Sunol Stakes, bg (Riddick) .__- 
Time, 2.224, 2.183, 2.184, 2.09 
- Same day—2.25 class. trotting. 
Vanity, gr m (Bowdoin) we 
Lady Thelma. ch m (Riddick) 
Robin Hood, br g (Cannon) 
Millonia, brim (Farrar). 
Time, 2,941, Bi, 9,284. 
Same day—3.00 class. pacing. Purs: 
MeGavock, bh, by McEwen (Hu Dbare 
and Miner 
Clara 1. Sparks, bik m 


Purse 


(McC arthy 


Alcy M., blk m (Holmes). 
Flying Dutebman, b g (Mabee = ana 
Reynolds) -. 


Billy Marvin ch x (Young). 
Time, 2.23}, 2.244,2 
- ame ipa. 4, 2.14 Class, pacing 


263, 2.264, 2.22 


Gambit, bh(Bowdoin).. ...  .._.. 

Dora Highwood, ch m (Bass) ____ 

Bonnie V. Jura, bIK m (Sullivan) 
Time, 2.184 2.20}, 2.21). 




















Endorsed by all leading horsemen tor side 
lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid of 
| electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 
| Gas no superior. Ask your harness maker 

for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars, address, 


W. T. GIBSON, 


| 11 Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass 


P oe Sale nid all lndomes ieee Harness Dealers 


| This Cut Shows 


PNEUMATIC 
SHOULDER ¢, 
BRACE For 


KNEE KNOCKERS. Price, $10 


Our Other Specialties Are: 
Horse Breaker for Bad Ones_. 83. 
Breeding Hobbles. 5.0) 
Pulley Equalizer for Bad Gaked | 

Ones - ms 
Half Hobbies for “Hoppers 5 & \ 
Pacing Hobbles, draw-bars, Edge- \" 

5 { 






wise 
Trotting Hobbies, ‘draw-bars, flat 
Good aS money can buy: get ac- 
uainted with us and save money. 
WE ARE THE LEADERS. 


KITTERMAN INVENTION CO., 
7 W. }. Madioen St.. - Chicago. 


-PROFE ESSOR CHADWICK’ S 





PATENT HOOF EXPANDER 





<oM4 Cures Fo 
ae + 
> cA) Thrush aud N 
a icular Dis 
wo é‘ 
w and is 
toany oth 





pande ro imade 


Sizes—Nos. 1, 2,3, 4,5,6. No.1 Expander ‘ts 


| No. 1shoe; No. 2, No. 2 shoe, ete. 


The best and cheapest in the market. 1 pat 
Sent postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. nd 
for cireular. 

8. E. THADWICK, Propricter. 
Leck Box 376, Bristol, BR. i- 


se 





Track Owners Notice. 


INDEPEN 


RusH PARK STocK FARM, 
DENCE, IA., Dee. 3, is! 
This is to certify that I have used the Con 
Sease Track Machine, made by Seth G) 
tw? years, and pronounce it a machine 
ef doing the work it is intended to do. | | 
th? best machine made. It runs a 
easy, and it is indispensable by 4 og Se 
first-class condition. Vil 


ALSO AFTER USING SAME 
EARS. 


GAL aah URG, ILL., Jan 
Mr. Seth Griffin, Joliet, Ill: 

Dear Sir—I have used the track 
bought of you for five years. During 
has vy the tracks owned or manage de 
condition for nearly all the world’s recor 
broken over them. It is the only machi! 
ever seen worth a dollar. 

Truly yours, 
Cc. 





FOR 


Ma 


t 
he 


W. WILL! 
For further particulars write 

SETH GRIFFIN 
167th Street and River Avenue, 


WANTED. 


Wanted---a pair of Bay | 

_ weighing not less than 2200 
/nor standing less than 1S. 
long tails, good action an 
matched. Stylish appear: 
more importance than speed. 

be well mated and broken ¢ 

or double harness, acclim:' 
perfectly safe under all co: 
healthy 
wanted. Apply to address, 

«FAMILY HORSES. 

P. O. Box No. 2 


y % 
Poston, 


WHITE’S FO 


FOR LIVE STOCK 


THIS IS WHAT IT DOES: 


It Invigorates the nerves. 
It Clears the system of Worms 









e 
% 





hysicking. 
P tt Prevents loge from stoc rab 
It Regulates brain force, whic! 


fested by driving. . 
It Adds lustre to the coat and © 
It Gives the horse command ot ! 

functions. 


_ PRICES: 26-60-100-Ib. PACKAGES, °° 
WHITE FOOD CO., Taunton, os 


POOCCCOVHVSESCS GL SSY we 






3. 














